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MEET TEN TRAILBLAZERS 
PROTECTING THE.EVERGLADES, 
POLLINATORS, FOODWAYS, 
GAME FISH, SHOREBIRDS, 
AND MORE 
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Body-mapped stretch insulation for optimal temperature control and mobility 


Mix of 80g PrimaLoft® Gold Active & 80g Polartec® Alpha® insulation 
(both with recycled content) 


20D ripstop nylon shell with mechanical stretch 


Wind & weather resistont 


ORVI 


Orvis commits 5% of pre-tax profits to protecting nature orvis.com 
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Designed by Philippe Starck 
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HISTORY LOVES COMPANY. The perfect stay awaits in 
America’s favorite destination. With intriguing historic sites 
and timeless landmarks around every corner, the Charleston 
area has unique experiences that are unrivaled and lead 
to lasting memories. From Kiawah to Isle of Palms—and 
each Lowcountry locale in between—there are connoisseur 
tours, private tastings, and artistic endeavors to discover. 


Get inspired at ExploreCharleston.com 


Explore@harkston @ © @EXPLORECHS @ @ @EXPLORECHARLESTON 
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Uniquely Grady-White. 


gradywhite.com 


HIGHLAND PARK VILLAGE 


Est. 1931 | HPVILLAGE.COM 


DALLAS’ PREMIER 
OPEN-AIR SHOPPING AND 
DINING DESTINATION 
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Champions 
of Conservation 


Whether protecting 
Lowcountry shorebirds or 
illuminating the effects of 
climate change on Arkansas 
farmers, these ten trailblazing 
heroes are saving species, 
landscapes, and ways of life 


Captain Benny Blanco 
guides aclientnear 
Homestead, Florida. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM HEREFORD 
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The Ducks 
of Home 


130 


On Chalk 
Time 


The fabled chalk streams of 
the English countryside bring 
serenity, adventure—and 
some of the most satisfying 
trout fishing on the planet 


A devoted waterfowleron 
thespots that calltohim 
season after season, and 
why there’s no placelikea 
Southern duck blind 


By Charles Gaines By T. Edward Nickens 
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Fora young boy discovering 
nature’s magic, generations 
of outdoorswomen led the 
way from a1920s Georgia 
cottage at the edge of itall 


By Russell Worth Parker 
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Goings-onintheSouth 


80 
End of the Line 
Roy Blount Jr. gets dirty 


From top: David MoOseter; Tim Robison (2) 
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BLADE AND BOW) = 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


RARE EXPERIENCES 
ARE NATURE’S HOSPITALITY. 


RAISE A GLASS 
TO DAYS THAT A 
ANYTHING BUT ORDINARY. 


PLEASE SIP RESPONSIBLY. BLADE AND BOW Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 45.5% Alc /Vol. Stitzel-Weller Distilling Co., Louisville, KY 


EDITOR'S 
Ae lp Wels 


Making a 
Wild Difference 


CELEBRATING THE FOLKS ON 
THE FRONT LINES OF CONSERVATION 


f you read this page regularly, follow me on 
Instagram, or know me, it will come as no sur- 

prise that I’m an outdoorsman and a staunch 
defender of the wild South.! detest game hogs 

(those who need to fill every limit for proof of 
success).| hate single-use plastic water bottles 

witha fury that some folks hold for SEC rivals. 

If youspendasmuchtimeas] doonour coastal 
waterways, there’s no denying we’re choking theocean 
with plastic. (Quick pitch: Buy areusable water bottle— 
Yeti or Healthy Human or whatever—and use it. It’s 
easy, I promise.) Though] haven’t completely ditched 
the lawn (yet), you won't find me fertilizing my grass, 
but rather adding rich compost to my garden box 
or pollinator pocket. And nothing delights me more 
than watching this ethos unspoolin my children, Sam, 

who’s nine, and Rose, six. 

They ramble freely through the marsh. They know 

a fiddler crab is great bait for sheepshead and that a 
mudminnow will fool a sea trout. Occasionally a foot 
getsnicked by an oyster. They follow me intothe wood 
duck swamp in the spooky inkiness of predawn. They 
raise money for the local seaturtle hospital. They pick 
up litter without being asked. They know that we eat 
what we catch or shoot, and never take more than we 
can eat. | believe that if I'm doing my job right, they 
should feel not only a connection to the natural world 
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® Follow meon Instagram and Twitter @davedibenedetto 


Wes Carter (left)and 
DiBenedettoon the water in 
Charleston Harbor. 


butalsoaresponsibility toact asstewards. 

Wes Carter cares deeply about steward- 
ship. Carter, whois forty-threeand grew up 
in North Carolina, is the third-generation 
president of Atlantic Packaging, the larg- 
est privately owned industrial packaging 
company in NorthAmerica, which supplies 
materials foreverything from food to furni- 
ture.Inotherwords, not thetypical résumé 
of someone on the forefront of the conser- 
vation wars. But Carter, alifelong outdoors- 
man, hasturned Atlanticandits offshoot, A 
New Earth Project, into leaders in sustain- 
able packaging initiatives, working with 
companies andsuppliersto reduce plastic 
andimplementindustry-level change, from 
developing sustainable beverage carriers 
to rethinking the way surfing companies 
ship boards. “The price of economic prog- 
ress has, in many ways, been at the expense 
of wild places,” hesays. “We are now waking 
up toanundeniable fact. That modelis rad- 
ically unsustainable.” 

We were happy to partner with Atlantic 

Packaging for our “Champions of Conser- 
vation” feature (p.115). Carter anda panel of outstand- 
ing conservationists—Longleaf Alliance president Car- 
ol Denhof; Dale Threatt-Taylor, the executive director 
of the Nature Conservancy in South Carolina; Georgia 
hunter and bird-dog trainer Durrell Smith, cofounder 
of the Minority Outdoor Alliance; and Simon Perkins, 
the president of Orvis—joined our editorialteamaswe 
discussed the needs and work being doneina variety of 
conservationarenas around the South. Their input was 
instrumental in helping us choose the ten champions 
spotlighted in this issue. Whether providing shore- 
bird nesting habitat, revealing the alarming presence 
of pharmaceuticals in fish, or preserving Indigenous 
knowledge and nomenclature, each of these passion- 
ate heroes has adifferent focus, but allare moving the 
needle when it comes to conservation, and showing us 
the way to amore sustainable future. 

“Hearing about all of these amazing folks and their 
work gives me hope and further inspires me to do 
more,” Carter says. “Nature and wild places are what 
nurture us as humans. This is where we return to our 
essence, find our joy, and teach our children about the 
wonder of life.” 

Jcouldn’t agree more. 


DAVID DiBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 


Everyday 
Edge 

The perfect 
pocketknife? 


if you've lived around 
Southerners for any 
amount of time, you've 
probably heard this 
one: You find yourself 
inasituation where 
you need ablade to, 
say, cut arope or slice 
asmoked sausage on 
the tailgate, so you ask, 
“Anyone here havea 
knife?” Andinevitably 
aweathered guy or gal 
says witha chuckle, 

“| have my pants on, 
don't |?" I'm forever on 
the hunt for the perfect 
pocketknife, andi was 
thrilled when! recently 
picked up Bench- 
made’s Mini Osborne. 
Ascaled-down version 
of the twenty-year-old 
classic, the Mini de- 
livers the brawn when 
needed but, at under 
four inches closed, 
tucks unobtrusively in 
my pocket. The fit and 
finish are impeccable, 
and the reverse tanto 
blade is hairsplitting 
sharp, just the thing for 
when somebody asks 
for aknife. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARGARET HOUSTON DOMINICK 
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“like the folks 
lhunt with, their 
imperfections are 
endearing” 


—Frederick Stivers on the shotshell boxes he used 
as canvases for “The Ducks of Home” (p.14.0) 


“The longer you spend 


Since joining Garden 


Justen Williams was 


Anavid hunter and fisherman, Frederick 
Stivers has spent timein the American 
West, the bayous around New Orleans, 


Jennifer Kornegay has 
written about custom 
banjos and learned 
how to simmer craw- 


inaplace, the more it 
expands,” says Kevin 
Wilson, a professor at 


& Gun's staff in 2020, 
Lindsey Liles has 
written about Black 


amusio producer in 
New Orleans when he 
bought his first cam- 


andthe waters of South Florida, draw- Sewanee andthe au- Warrior waterdogs, eratorecordartistsin fish stock while on as- 
ing inspirati on fromthe flora, fauna, and thor of novels includ- bats, whimbrels, bog his studio, “Taking all signment for G&G. The 
outdoorspeople he’s encountered. In Ing The Family Fang turtles, andanewly those pleces tomake Mississippi native, who 
: bobwhites:and and Nothing to See discovered salaman- awhole song—it s the lives in Montgomery, 
his artwork, tarpon, ° eo Here. For “Tennessee der in North Carolina. same with photogra- Alabama, says there’s 
gundogs seemingly come alive in graph- Time Warp" (p.153), “But Ihave arunning phy,"he says.Both nothing she loves 
ite, gouache, and watercolor. For “The Wilson explored part list of about ahundred canbeusedtotella more thana Southern 
Ducks of Home” (p.140), the Missouri- of the Cumberland other species! want story. Since becom- maker or aninspiring 
based artist sketched early-morning Plateau, near where to cover,” says the ing a full-time pho- food story. For “Playing 
scenes fromablindonshotshell boxes. he grew up and now Little Rock native. tographer in 2018, Favorites” (p.84), she 
“Whenl’mworkin g with these old boxes, lives with his wife and Liles fellinlove with Williams has worked visited the interiors 
lrealize the wear and tear on them,” he sons, “I got tofocus on biology during her onprojects for Spotify store Still Johnson 
ree 4 Se the present moment undergraduate years and the Wall Street in Birmingham, and 
says. Like the folks! hunt with, their with a reporter's eye,” at Sewanee, and she Journaland has then explored outside 
imperfections are endearing. he says—something came to further ap- captured suchLou- the city. “Small-town 
that was new forhim. “I preciate the planet's isianaluminaries as Alabama has so much 
don't write much non- wonders when she Trombone Shorty and to offer,” she says; in 
fiction because luse taught Englishinthe the Dirty Dozen Brass Greensboro, she chat- 
allthe things |would Galapagos|slands Band. He addsto that ted with Sarah Cole of 
use in nonfiction inmy andlived for ayearin list with portraits of Abadir's bakery (p.68). 
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fiction.” His new novel, 
Now ls Not the Time 

to Panio, follows two 
artistic teenagers in 
Tennessee and comes 
out in November. 


Brazil. Thisissue, she 
contributed to andco- 
edited “Champions of 
Conservation" (p. 115) 
and wrote about Flori- 
da manatees (p.38). 


Gail LeBoeufand 
Hannah Chalew, two 
of the environmental 
visionaries spotlighted 
in“Champions of Con- 
servation” (p. 116). 


“Sho is all about feed- 
ing her community 
and feeding them well, 
and!can personally 
vouch for her toasted 
tahini cookies.” 


From loft: Nick Kelley; Leigh Anne Couch; Giodriue Kartanovic; Johnny Jonoa; Erika Tracy 


A HOTEL FOR THE DISCERNING TRAVELER. 
NASHVILLE AT ITS MOST REFINED. 


| THEJOSEPHNASHVILLE.COM 


THE JOSEPH, A LUXURY COLLECTION HOTEL, NASHVILLE 


401 KOREAN VETERANS BOULEVARD, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37203 615.248.1990 | @THEJOSEPHNASHVILLE 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Stephanie 
Eley 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
2 


“Portraits are my heartbeat,” Stephanie 
Eley says. “My goalis always to illuminate 
the righteousness within every person 
Imeet—misfits of society, people of 
importance, and those who donot obtain 
enough recognition for what they door 
what they have endured.” The Atlanta 
photographer has captured images of 
actors, musicians, and everyday people 
for the New York Times and Atlanta 
magazine, and for this issue, she traveled 
to Macon, Georgia, to photograph the 
painter Cedric Smith in his backyard 
studio for “American Canvas” (p. 40). 
Eley recently returned from atwo-month 
residency in Iceland andis preparing a 
new body of work focusing on cultural di- 
versity ina highly homogeneous country. 
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My goalis always 


to illuminate the 


righteousness within 
every person” 


—Stephanie Eley, who photographed the Macon, Georgia, 
artist CedricSmith (p. 40) 


John 
Burgoyne 
ILLUSTRATOR 
eG 


John Burgoyne illus- 
trated his first “What's 
in Season” article (p. 
60) for G&Gin 2010, 
and has since drawn 
such Southern staples 
as trout, tomatoes, 
and okra, as well as 
novelties like mesquite 
beans and walking on- 
ions. For each artwork, 
he uses penandink 
followed by water- 
colors. A graduate of 
the Massachusetts 
College of Artand 
Design, Burgoyne has 
also painted maps for 
National Geographio, 
decades of back 
covers for Cook's 
lilustrated, and, jast 
year, a stamp series of 
otters for the US. Post- 
alService. "My style 
lends itself to things 
like antique maps and 
botanicals,” he says. 
“Realistic but witha 
nodto old engravings.” 


CJ 
Hauser 
WRITER 
4 


In 2019, CJ Hauser, 
who teaches at Col- 
gate University inNew 
York, wove the true 
story of her broken-off 
engagementanda 
tnp tothe Texas Gulf 
toresearch whooping 
cranes into what be- 
came a viral essay for 
the Paris Review titled 
“The Crane Wife.” This 
summer, she released 
amemoir-in-essays 
of the samename that 
delvesinto similar 
questions of identity 
andlove. “it’s out, and 
everything | could have 
possibly written or 
been asked towriteis 
done,” shesayswitha 
laugh. But for “Writers’ 
Roost” (p. 160), Hauser 
revisited a Tallahassee 
oyster bar fromher 
PhD days at Florida 
State. "Bird’sis the 
place llove and miss 
the mostinthe South.” 


Charles 
Gaines 
WRITER 

Oo 


Charles Gaines has 
castinto turquoise 
creeks in Patagonia, 
mountain tributaries in 
Slovenia, the Margaree 
Riverin Nova Scotia 
(where helives half the 
year), the basslake at 
his homein Alabama, 
andthe chalk streams 
of England, which 

he chronicles in“On 
Chalk Time” (p.130). 
“Fishing for meis not 
so much about the 
actual fish anymore, 
but about the whole 
experience,” he says. 
“The people, the 
culture, the landscape, 
the history.” He has 
written more thantwo 
dozen books, including 
the best seller Pump- 
ing lron,on bodybuild- 
ing, andis workingon 
anovel. Abit of trivia: 
Inthe 1980s, Gaines 
helpedinvent the 
game of paintball. 


Margaret 
H. Dominick 
PHOTO EDITOR 
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Atage eight, Margaret 
Houston Dominick 
learned toworka 
35-millimeter film 
camera; since then, 
she’s earned a pho- 
tography degree from 
Roanoke College, and 
she joined the G&G 
phote department in 
2011. She's brought her 
lensto G&G subjects 
including a plant nurs- 
eryinherhometown 
of Augusta, Georgia, 
andarice farmer 

near Savannah, As 
photo editor, Dominick 
coordinates shoots, 
including “Champions 
of Conservation” (p. 
118).“Ilove finding new 
photographers and 
matching them with 
projects,’ she says. 
“I'm always excited to 
see ashoot comein, 
and tolook for that one 
showstopping image 
that jumps out.” 
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Adventure 
Capitalist 


ALEADERINGREEN CITY LIVING, 
ASHEVILLE IS AN OASIS FOR 
OUTDOORS ENTHUSIASTS 


ne of the oldest rivers in the world runs 
through Western North Carolina. Its 
pristine waters wind their way through 
the region’s mountains, and as it flows, 
it creates unique recreational opportu- 
nities for those wishing to enter its cur- 
rent. The French Broad River is one of 
the many features that allowed the city 
of Asheville to becomean outdoor hub for adventurers, 
anditis the perfect place to explore one of the South’s 
most sustainable outdoor sporting destinations. 
Former river guide Shelton Steele saw opportuni- 
ty along the banks of the French Broad. He grew upin 
this area, and when it came time for him to contribute 
tothecommunity, he wanted tocelebrate the river that 
shapedhis upbringing. The French Broadis one ofthe 
fewrivers that flow north instead of south. Steele and 
Joe Balcken used this fact as their inspiration to co- 
found Wrong Way River Lodge & Cabins. Located in 
West Asheville and tucked into a bend of theriver, the 
rustic site features sixteen A-frame cabins and acom- 
munalriver lodge where locals and visitors can gather 
to eat, drink,and shop. 


Spirit of Asheville 


November 13-15, 2022 


Join G&G for a multiday celebration of Asheville’s 
creative spirit. Alongside G&G editors, tour local art 
galleries and studios, then experience the city's 
artful food and drink soene. 


Learn more at GardenandGun.com/SpiritofAsheville 
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“I'ma person that likes toshare places,” Steele 
says. “I would take friends to these places that are 
special to me and create experiences with them. 
Creating aspace like this, where locals and visitors 
can hang out together at the lodge, is my way of 
trying to share it with folks that are interested.” 
Wrong Way is part of the up-and-coming Amboy 
Adventure Corridor, aseries of outdoor recreation 
companies located along the French Broad. More 
than that, it’s ajumping-off point for voluntourism. Wrong Way invites vis- 
itors to support Asheville nonprofits in service projects, like stream clean- 
ups and invasive species removals, to keep Asheville the beautiful outdoor 
playgroundit is—a perfect example of the city’s sustainability-first mindset. 

With easy accessto the vibrant, eclectic River Arts District, Wrong Way 
River Lodge & Cabins sits in the middle ofamultifaceted scene close to spec- 
tacular outdoor landmarks like Pisgah National Forest, Green River Preserve, 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, and the Blue Ridge Parkway. Grab 
your bike, hiking boots, or tennis shoes and within minutes you can be ina 
tranquil forest or at the heart of the city of Asheville. 

Asheville’s powerful sense of place as an outdoor hub is what draws so 
many guests—from day-trippers to extended-stay world travelers. Events 
like Get in Gear Fest provide people with a place to test out and purchase 
outdoor goods made by local gear companies. In fact, the outdoor adventur- 
erslove Ashevilleso much that they want to make sure it is around for future 
generations to enjoy, and they share resources and ideas about howto sustain 
this unique environment. Some like it enough to relocate. 


Clockwise from above: 
Wrong Way River Lodge 
& Cabins features sixteen 
creature-comfort-filled 
A-frame cabins; Biltmore 
has twenty miles of hiking 
and biking paths; insidea 
Wrong Way River Lodge 
& Cabins A-frame. 
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Photograph by Tho Biltmore Company 


Eagles Nest Outfitters (ENO), known 
for its eco-friendly hammocks—designed 
to meet strict safety and environmental 
requirements that limit the impact on 
people and the planet—started out in 
Florida but relocated to Asheville almost 
twenty years ago. “I knew Asheville was 
anoutdoor meccawithathriving outdoor 
community and many up-and-coming 
outdoor brands,” says Pete Pinholster, 
the company’s cofounder and co-owner. 
“Relocating to Asheville was a strategic 
move that allowed us to be around other 
like-minded outdoor entrepreneurs and gear designers.” The company’s colorful ham- 
mocks provide a tool for visitors to hang out across Western North Carolina. And as a 
bonus, ENO plants a tree for every hammock purchased. 

“The pull of the area is the love of the outdoors, and a big part of that is the natural 
assets that we have. This is a big area of whitewater, and there are endless hiking and 
mountain biking trails. Even just walking out of the grocery store, you catch a glimpse of 
the mountains, and it isjust breathtaking,” Anna Rawlins of ENO says. 

No matter how you choose to opt outside in Asheville, the adventure will take you on 
asensoryjourney. 

For those seeking an upscale stay, Biltmore offers a unique outdoor experience with 
some luxury touches built in. This French Renaissance chateau estate, built by George 
Vanderbilt II, includes a section of the French Broad River on the eight-thousand-acre 
property, and eager water lovers can kayak, take a guided raft trip, or do some fly fishing. 

“For theintroductory fly-fishing experience, our instructors teach theskillofcasting 
a fly in a ‘dry’ casting field next to the Lagoon,” says LeeAnn Donnelly, Biltmore’s senior 
public relations manager. “From there, the lesson moves to the Lagoon or an estate lake 
where participants can fish from adrift boat. Full-day fly-fishing trips are also available, 

and we include lunch from an estate restaurant.” 

“4 Along with interactive activities, the property of- 
fers visitors the chance to wander the seventy-five acres 
of formal and informal gardens designed by renowned 
American landscape architect Frederick Law Olmsted 
at their own leisurely pace or partake in guided adven- 
tures like the West Range Loop Guided Bike Ride, which 
provides riders with the opportunity to travel through 
the estate’s vineyards and along its pasturesas they ex- 
plore the less visited Long Valley Lake area. The ability 
to enjoy the enduring beauty of the estate isin large part 
due to Vanderbilt’s forward-thinking approach toland 
stewardship. Long before the term sustainability was 
common parlance, Vanderbilt helped launch the mod- 
ern forest management movement by hiring trained 
foresters Gifford Pinchot and later Carl A. Schenck to 
maintain his vast land holdings, a fact that’s allowed 
them to thrive for overacentury. 

As history can attest, Ashevillians have always 
been ahead of the curve when it comes to protecting 
and preserving the serene environment and lush hab- 
itat of this extraordinary outdoor adventure capital. 
For travelers who are also interested in investing in an 
environmentally responsible escape, there’s no better 


destination to explore. 


Learnmore about Asheville and plan yourown 
adventure at ExploreAsheville.com 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Beyond 

City Limits 

Add intrigue to your Asheville 
adventure with these wild activities 


The North Carolina Arboretum 
With bike paths and dog-friendly hiking 
trails as well as geocaching, and engaging 
indoor and outdoor region-specific gar- 
den exhibits, the North Carolina 
Arboretum offers a way for visitors of 
allages and abilities to explore nature. 
nearboretum.org 


Asheville Hike Finder 


In Asheville, there is no shortage of hikes 
to discover. Whittling down the optionsis 
the real challenge. With the Asheville Hike 
Finder, trekkers can narrow down their 
paths by difficulty, length, and distance 
from downtown Asheville. 
exploreasheville.com 


Bellyak Boating 

Anew way to experience the river was 
pioneered on the French Broad: bellyak 
-ing. The sport, a blend of kayaking and 
swimming, requires lying face-firstona 
Bellyak and surfinginto the waves. 
bellyak.com 


Asheville Treetops 
Adventure Park 

Once you've seen Asheville from the 
ground, you can take to the skies at 
Asheville Treetops Adventure Park. 

[t's located five minutes from downtown, 
and daring adventurers seeking to defy 
gravity can zip through the trees. The 
attraction also features an areacalled 
KidZip, the country’s first zip-line 
adventure for children under ten. 
ashevilletreetopsadventurepark.com 
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“Thecrow found 

the squash frustratingly 
irresistible, and 

oddly, its sentiments 
murror my own” 


ALL IN THE FAMILY 

I loved David DiBenedetto’s story on his 
Dutch oven recovery (Editor’s Letter, 
August/September 2022) and wanted to 
share a technique my grandmotherused 
in South Louisiana to bring her cast iron 
back tolife: She would make a hot fire and 
put the pots and skillets init until all of 
the “junk” was removed, and thenclean 
them upand oil them again. I still use the 
process today. 

Stefan Speligene 

Franklin, Tennessee 


Icannot tell you how muchl enjoyed T. 
Edward Nickens’s story about the resur- 
gence of side-by-side shotguns (Sport- 
ing Scene, June/July 2022). In 1927, my 
grandfather traded a bird dog for anew 
Ithaca side-by-side 16-gauge witha quail 
engraved on one side anda woodcock 
onthe other. He shot it until the 1950s 
when he gaveit tomy father, who shot it 
until the 1980s before giving it tome. For 
ducks and geese, | switch toa Parker side- 
by-side 12-gauge with 30-inch barrels. 
lalways accuse my partnersin the blind 
who are usingan automatic that their 
third shot is like cheating. 


S. Waite Rawls Ill 
Richmond, Virginia 


My grandmother was born in 1888, and 
have her recipe for beaten biscuits 
(Traditions, August/September 2022). | 
remember eating themat her house, then 
later making them with my dadand then 
with my husband. It was twenty minutes 
of beating the dough witha hammer until 
it snapped. 


Sue Melson Ivey 
Mount Pleasant, South Carolina 


Thank you, G&G and Maurice Manning, 
for the poetry, the time travel, and the 
glory of the story of the beaten biscuit. 
My tongue is dancing with the delight of 
the ghostly thing. 


Trilby Malinn Idzerda 
Pineview, Georgia 


MIGHTY FINE DINING 

I've been drooling since the August/ 
September issue arrived in my mailbox— 
but the airline voucher to get me down 
South was missing! 


Lillie Bookman Seeger 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 


i began reading the August/September 
issue outside on the patio and accident- 
ally left it on the table overnight. As 
sipped mycoffee the next morning, | 
looked through the window and noticed 
abird pecking at the cover. Tip of thehat 
to Nashville’s Silver Sands Cafe and the 
photographic artistry of Emily Dorio. 
The crow found the squash frustratingly 
irresistible, and oddly, its sentiments 
mirror my own. 


Maura Coghlan-Richardson 
Manchester, Washington 


Asatransplant from Tampa some 
thirty-nine years ago, | have been floored 
by your last twoissues. The June/July 
article about Cuban sandwiches (Fork 
inthe Road) left me with warm feelings 
about the long-standing rivalry between 
Miami’s and Tampa’s versions (Tampa's 
is superior). Then, the August/Septem- 
ber issue mentioned the West Tampa 
Sandwich Shop, which was and remains 
my go-to spot when | am back home for 
visits (“Appetite for Travel”). | always try 
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tosit under the picture of my mother and 
stepdad, one of the many photos posted 
onthe walls of this incredible spot. And 
yes, they make the best café con leche 
Ihave ever tasted—with the exception 

of my grandmother's. 


John Matus 
Point Clear, Alabama 


Guy Martin’s discussion of okra (Ask 
G&G, August/September 2022) com- 
pletely omits what Southerners primarily 
dowith okra, whichis fry it! When you 
fry, thereis no slime—it’sjust crunchy 
onthe outside and smooth on the inside. 
It’s easy and fast to make, plus, all ofus 
living in the South know that okra pods 
can grow twotothree inches overnight 
during hotsummers, soit’s plentiful 
and cheap. 


Jim McAllister 
Asheville, North Carolina 


MASTERS OF THEIR CRAFTS 

Knives have always intrigued me, and 
the ones Quintin Middleton makes areso 
beautiful (Tools, June/July 2022). To 
me, the wave pattern of the Damascus 
steel tells the story ofavoyage froma 
beloved homeland toacountry of sus- 
tained oppression for so many people for 
far toolong. 

Mercedes Cosgrove 

Clemmons, North Carolina 


More Helen Ellis, please (“27 Cool 
Ideas for Summer,” June/July 2022)! 
She is the most enjoyable read this 
side of Julia Reed. 


Gary Alford 
St. Augustine, Florida 


lenjoyed the article on love languages 
by Vivian Howard (Country Accent, 
August/September 2022). | was blessed 
to be raised ina family of huggers. 
Vivian: Your coded love language will 

be perfect for someone else out there, 
and your French bulldog, Tina, is good 
for hugging practice. 


Karen Clark Pounds 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

The article “Sign Language” by Roy 
Blount Jr. (End of the Line, August/Sep- 
tember 2022) made me think of thebest 
NOLA sign| remember. | livedin New 
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Orleansinthe eighties and drove pasta 
typecast, paint-peeling neighborhood 
bar every morning. One daya fellow 
stumbled out at 7:00 a.m., shielding 

his eyes ina vampire-like fashion, and 
collapsed back inside. I thennoticeda 
hand-painted sign that read, FREE 
BEER TOMORROW. 


Jeff Lacoste 
Biloxi, Mississippi 


Ilove finishing each Garden & Gun 
with Roy Blount Jr.’s words. Heis like 
thecherry atopa delicious sundae. His 
latest on reading between the linesin 
New Orleans was great, and while Ihave 
not seen this one in the Big Easy, my 
favorite signis wortha mention:! LOVE 
NIGHTS | CAN’T REMEMBER WITH THE 
FRIENDS I CAN’T FORGET! 

Mary Lassiter 

Louisville, Kentucky 


SMALL WORLD 

AsI was sitting in my wife’s fancy Cal- 
ifornia salon waiting for her to finish, | 
looked over and saw this crazy title stuck 
between the Us and People magazines: 
Garden & Gun. Within minutesI was 
almost crying reading about awoman 
having to put her dog down (Good Dog, 
April/May 2022) and then was laughing 
sohard atapickuptruckarticlethat| 
could hardly breathe (“The Long Haul,” 
April/May 2022). have never beenso 
moved in the space of five minutes. 


Larry Pfoutz 
San Diego, California 


During my many years, I’ve catalogued 
precious experiences all over G&G’s 
geography, from birth and rearing 

in North Georgia to regular summer 
vacations on the Florida Panhandle. !’ve 
seen the Blue Ridge Parkway fromaroad 
bike and walked the backbone of those 
mountains with mychildren along the 
Appalachian Trail. My wife and have 
wandered aimlessly around Asheville and 
sampled the bed-and-breakfast circuit, 
and most recently | sailed the Golden 
Isles with my son. Nowadays, it is with 
great anticipation that | go page by page 
through each issue hoping to find anew 
narrative onan old experience. Thanks 
for taking me back. 


Ron Gudger 
Dunwoody, Georgia 


Social 
Chatter 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 
AND BEYOND 


WE ASKED... 


Telladog story 
in five words. 


On Facebook, on Twitter, 
andinour Talk ofthe South 
newsletter, readers told 
their sweetest, silliest, and 
shortest dog tales. 


He's my daily under-desk 
companion. Cassie W. 


She was the best girl.Greg M. 
Great Pyrenees is alapdog. Joel H. 


Bulldog flatulence forced soiree 
evacuation. Tom S. 


Dogs met, played. We married. 
AnnB. 


Not onmy new boots! Steve S. 


Fed stray fajitas. Buddy stayed. 
Jason F. 


Dogs don't live long enough. Toni B. 
His one blue eye mesmerizes. Lee H. 


Roomba went through dog poop. 
Tracoy R. 


Three-legged pit bull ain't scary. 
KimG. 


Woe thought she was fixed. 
Micheollo P. 


Weare family, us two. Suzanne W. 


ILLUSTRATION BY DAWN YANG 
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HERE, EVERY DAY 
feels like an escape. 


Just east of Atlanta, Reynolds Lake Oconee is a private waterfront community where 
Members from around the country thrive, and where passions and friendships flourish. 
With six championship golf courses, a lakefront Ritz-Carlton’ and a range of acclaimed 

restaurants, shops and amenities, the vibrant destination is a favorite choice for 
families looking to retire, relocate or even just change course and reset. 


REYNOLDS 


LAKE OCONEE 


Enjoy up to tl Beans oe note our coteor at 
The Ritz Carlton’, two rounds of golf, a two-hour boat rental 
and more. Cottage packages are $299 per night and 
hotel packages are $399 per night.* 


Homesites from $100K-$2.5M + Homes from $400K-$5M+ 


REYNOLDSLAKEOCONEE.COM/GG + (855) 429.6493 
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RECIPES 
Thanksgiving 
Menu Planner 


You may be loyal to Aunt 
Lucy’s mashed potatoes, 
but G&G has plenty ofother 
ideas for filling your holiday 
table. You'll find recipes for 
no-fail turkey, smoky duck 
and andouille gumbo, and 
more festive mains, sides, 
appetizers, cocktails, and 
desserts inour Thanksgiving 
Favorites collection. 


Including: 


TANDY WILSON’S 
SWEET POTATO 
CASSEROLE WITH 
SORGHUM 


WHITNEY 
OTAWKA’S SPAGHETTI 
SQUASH WITH 
KALE AND PECORINO 
ROMANO CREAM 


HILARY 
WHITE’S BOURBON 
PECAN PIE 
AND MORE 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 
/thanksgiving 
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WHAT'S 
ONLINE 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 


Nyx, a 202! runner-up, from North Carolina. 


2022 GOOD DOG PHOTO CONTEST 


Calling All Dog 
Lovers 


IT’S TIME TOLET YOUR PUP’S STAR 
SHINE: OUR ANNUAL GOOD DOG PHOTO 
CONTEST IS UNDERWAY. UPLOAD A PHOTO 
OF YOUR FAITHFUL COMPANION TO 
BE ENTERED FORA CHANCE TO RECEIVE 
A PRIZE FROM EUKANUBA, OUR PARTNER 
THIS YEAR, AND GET FEATURED IN THE 
DECEMBER 2022/JANUARY 2023 ISSUE 
OF G&G. THE ENTRY PERIOD IS OPEN UNTIL 
OCTOBER 3. LET’S SEE YOUR GOOD DOG! 


GARDENANDGUN,.COM 
/gooddog 
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G&G EXCLUSIVES 


Get G&G’s Free 
Newsletters 


TALK OF 
THE SOUTH 
Stay up-to-date with the 
latest G&G stories and news 
from around the South. 


THE SKILLET 
Served hot in your inbox 
weekly, full of exclusive 
foodand drink recipes, 
cookbook news, chef 
interviews, and first looks 
at our Cooking from the 
Bar Cartseries. 


———— 


GOOD HUNTING 


Discover top-of-the-line 


i home, garden, style, sporting, 


and travel gear and goods, 
handpicked by G&G editors 
and contributors. 


———— 


G&GEVENTS 


Be the first to know about 


our unforgettable experiences : 


at first-class destinations in 
the South and beyond. 


eS  — 


FIELDSHOP 
BY GARDEN & GUN 


! Shop products inspired by the 


pages of the magazine. 
wan 
GARDENANDGUN.COM 
/newsletters 
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PICCHIOTTI 


ELIZABETH BRUNS, INC. 
JEWELERS 


640! MORRISON BLVD, CHARLOTTE, NC | 704.365.3700 | ELIZABETHBRUNS.COM 
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CHARLEY CROCKETT 
\ BLAZED HIS OWN 
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Charley Crockett is making up for lost time. Inthe past 
seven years, the Texas native has released twelve al- 
bums, including his sublime new effort, The Man from 
Waco. But Crockett’s career got off toa late start. Af- 
ter leaving homeas a teenager witha guitar his moth- 
er got him froma pawnshop, he began playing and liv- 
ing on the streets in Dallas and around the country, 
including the French Quarter in New Orleans and New 
York City, performing for tips on the subway. His talent 
was undeniable. After hearing him play, an executive 
from Sony Music offered him arecord deal right there 
onthe R train. 

Sony wanted to make Crockett the next country- 
pop superstar, but Crockett had zero interest in mold- 
ing his traditional blues and country sounds to meet 
expectations. He self-released his debut, A Stolen Jew- 
el,in 2015, when he was thirty-one, anda follow-up the 
next year before finding awilling label partnerin Nash- 
ville’s Thirty Tigers. Now livingin Austin, he has made 
what feels like acareer-defining album. Hissoundhas 
always been sparse and lonesome, but on The Man 
from Waco, it flourishes with the laid-back rhythmand 
blues of the Gulf Coast, his trademark desert coun- 
try, and his deep, rich baritone, with assistance from 
his crack backing band, the Blue Drifters, who joined 
Crockett in the studio for the first time from start to 
finish. “I know a lot about myself and the fight I had 


to do what | want,” he says. “But the beauty of the art 
comes from the struggle.” 


Crockett, photographed outside Taos, 

New Mexico. His new album is called The Man 
from Waco. Previous page: The Texas native 
received this 1930s Le Domino parlor guitor 
asa gift froma friend. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID MCCLISTER 
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What kinds of songs would you play on the streets? 
A lot of traditional music, but the stuff that went over 
the best was the drinking songs. Everything from 
Ernest Tubb to John Lee Hooker-type drinking songs 
| remember playing Hank Williams’s “My Bucket’s Got 
a Hole in It” on Royal Street in New Orleans. and then 
?’'d be down on Frenchmen in the evening, playing “One 
Bourbon, One Scotch, One Beer,” the John L.ee Hooker 
version. And then lots of Bob Dylan. 


Dylan has acredit on your new album, and 

you're obviously a huge fan. 

I was obsessed with Dylan’s 1973 album Pat Garrett 
& Billy the Kid and was listening to some outtakes. 
and there was a song he never finished called “Tom 
Turkey,” so | just incorporated some of his elements 
into my version of the song. It all comes back to Dylan 
for me. Willie Nelson and Waylon Jennings are labeled 
outlaws, and I love all those guys a lot. Willie’s taken 
me out on the road with him and done a lot of cool 
stuff with me. But Bob Dylan broke all the rules. He’s 
so much more of an outlaw than anyone’s ever given 
him credit for. 


What’s your songwriting process? 
I write daily, but it’s not scheduled. And truth be told, 
I haven’t written down asongin years. 


Seriously? How do you remember them? 

Repetition, man. When I was living on the street, I hit 
every open mic night I could. My songsare pretty sim- 
ple, and I would just do them over and over. | learned 
how to lead bands during blues jams at bars in New 
Orleans and back-room places in Dallas. But that was 
hard because | never knew what key | was playing in. 
The club owners saw me playing in the street and as- 
sumed | knew what I was doing. | remember this guy 
who ranaclub in New Orleans threw me out. The first 
time] played there it was with all the guys1 was playing 
with on the street, and we just smoked it. | went back 
by myself, but Icouldn’t tell the house rhythm section 
what to play. The friend who came with me got intoa 
fistfight with the sound guy. We were lucky we didn’t 
get arrested. I remember [the owner] telling me: “Man. 
learnaf**king blues song and know what key you’re in. 
Come back when you got that down.” [was madat him, 
but ultimately, | realized he was right. 


It’srareforanartist to put outadozen 

records in seven years. You obviously have 
confidence in your work. Have your expectations 
for success increased now? 

Idon’t expect this new one to sell well. | mean, it will be 
fine, but the game you have to play to write a hit and 
break through with radio is just wack. | don’t want to 


make any stupid decisions today to try to get ahead 
in the short term, because! feel pretty good about how 
I’m going to be viewed thirty years from now versus 
the people around me. 


Your videos and album art have this timeless, 
weathered look, like what you would seein 
spaghetti Westerns like Sergio Leone’s The 

Good, the Bad and the Ugly. What appeals to 

you about that genre? 

What I think was so cool about Leone and the Italian 
directorsin general was that they took theideaofJohn 
Ford’s American West and completely reinvented it. 
The Good, the Bad and the Ugly has so many critiques 
of the nature of people and societies. I feel like that 
whole movie is exposing the insanity of the Civil War. 
I’ve probably watched it three hundred times. 


You’re pals with Leon Bridges, whois from Fort 
Worth. How has he influenced you? 

We’ve been friends from all the way back in the days 
when! couldn’t get alegit gigonastagein[the East Dal- 
las neighborhood] Deep Ellum. Leon was talking me up 
before anybody. That dude always comes to my shows. 
He’s been the one artist who has been a constant for 
me to look at and see how he has forged his own path. 
Everybody wanted him tojust re-create his first record 
(2015's retrosoul Coming Home], and they dogged him 
when he didn’t. But he just kept going, and I’ve watched 
him reinvent himself. Plus, he’s been patient with me 
oversome dumbshit I’ve doneover theyears. [Laughs. | 


Deep Ellum has long hada thriving music scene, 

but it kind of goes under the radar. 

I’ve always thought thatin the Southern American mu- 
sic heritage, you have three cities that make the true 
triangle: New Orleans. Memphis, and Dallas. Deep El- 
lum is unique because it’s the neighborhood where 
the Black and white worlds of Dallas converged. One 
of the first Black commercial districts in Texas was in 
Deep Ellum. Robert Johnson is the king of the Delta 
blues, right? Well. halfof his material was recorded in 
Dallas. Deep Ellum’s heritage goes back to Blind Willie 
JohnsonandT Bone Walker. Bob Wills recorded there. 
Andas bigas Dallasis, it’s avery tight-knit musicscene. 
What's interesting about Deep Ellum compared with 
places like Beale Street and the French Quarteris that 
it’s managed to exist andsurvive despite complete ne- 
glect. There’s been no focus on tourism like there isin 
Memphis and New Orleans. 


So, here’s the ultimate Texas question: 

Barbecue or tacos? 

[Pauses for nearly tenseconds.|Man, that’s tough. How 
about brisket tacos? 
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The spark for Alepel ignited when Epelboim-Levy, 

aformer architect who studied at New York’s Pratt In- 

stitute, began looking for a creative outlet. When she 

and her husband, Meyer, moved back to Caracas for 
his job, she decided to dive into making accessible 
yet high-quality leather shoes for women. “I amso pas- 


Hand-painted 


touches include 
sionate about footwear,” says Epelboim-Levy, who re- butterflies 
calls regularly setting her alarm to be the first in line extending their 
to purchase shoes at sample sales in New York City. wings across 
“Around the time Alepel was developing, Christian the vamp of 
Louboutin red soles were having their moment, so! felt amuleand a 
the space and interest were there.” She visited Italian cheetah jumping 
and Brazilian factories and attended design classes of- along the side 
fered by the prestigious Milan-based ArsutoriaSchool. ofa sneaker 


Then an idea struck due to political turmoilin Ven- 
ezuela. Shereached out toalocalartist todepict patri- 
otic symbols on the shoes she designed to raise funds 
for those in need. The artist painted the country’s 
national flower, tree, stars, and bird on the pairs. The 
limited collection sold out immediately, as Venezue- 
lans living all over the world bought the shoes to sup- 
port people in their homeland. 

From there, Alepel took off, expanding to offer six 
silhouettes—mules, sandals, heels, loafers, slides, and 
sneakers—with a seventh, boots, on the way, in three 
base colors: white, beige, and black (with the occasional 
special-edition hue). “Asan architect, | wanted every- 
thing to be minimalist except for one statement piece,” 
Epelboim-Levy says. “That idea translated to Alepel, 
whereany of thesilhouettes themselves are simple, but 


STYLE the painted designs are what make them stand out.” 
e When thedesignerandher family moved to Miamiin 
Rare Pairs 2018, shehired local artisans to paint the patterns she 
sketchesand then digitizes. However, “at the endof the 
MIAMI’S ALEPEL COLLABORATES 


day, these artists become the designers,” she says of 
WITH ARTISTS TO CREATE thesmall-batchlines, which areavailable online. “They 


TRULY SINGULAR FOOTWEAR bring their own interpretation to the product.” Those 
By Nila Do Simon touches include butterflies extending their wings 
across thevampofamule,acheetah jumping along the 
side of asneaker, andinfinite waves traversing asandal. 
Epelboim-Levy says Southerners have especially 
connected with the charming designs. In recent years 
she has added home goods and accessories to Alepel, 
including wine bags, vases, handbags, and card hold- 
ers, and she is currently creating wallpaper proto- 
types. She also offers clients the option to personalize 
any of the leather products, plus the chance to work 
directly with an artisan on acustom piece, typically a 
three-week process. On aquiet Tuesday, in fact, artist 
Gabriela Milner sits at her drafting desk, methodical- 
ly painting a pair of custom white heels. The subject? 
A future bride’s beloved shih tzu. 

Milner, anative of Argentina, pauses after a careful 
brushstroke tolookat her workin progress and smiles. pei 
“Alepel customers are not only purchasing products, ARS ‘ cebarek oa 
but they have personal feelings that are involved,” she R f 


tographed in Miami; 
says of thedesigns. “That givesme happiness, and that 


amule fram Alepel’s 
makes my art feel happy.” bridal collection. 


s apreschooler, Adriana Epelboim-Levy 
remembers, sheslipped onher mother’s 
heelsintheir Caracas, Venezuela, home 
and felt like not only the most beautiful 
girl in the world, but also an empow- 
ered one. “Everything came down to 
posture,” she says. “It’s like the base of 
a building: What’s at the foundation of 

your posture? Shoes.” 

Today, inside the North Miami office of her artful 
footwear and leather goods brand, Alepel, Epelboim- 
Levy has melded that desired function with artistic- 
ally inspired form: Her shoes, handmadein her native 
South America, sport designs hand-painted by Flor- 
ida artisans, including whirling botanicals, fanciful 
hummingbirds, abstract shapes, andotherlooks such 


as the precise black strokes adorning her own bright 
white sneakers. 
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RANCH AMENITIES: 


¢ Casual Fine Dining 
¢ Award-Winning Wine Cellar 
¢ Luxurious Lodging 
¢ 18-Hole Championship 

Golf Course (Coming Fall 2022) 
e Nine-Hole Par 3 Golf Course 
¢ Infinity Pool with Cabana & Bar 
¢ Sporting Clay Course 
e Rifle & Pistol Range 
e Fishing Lakes 
¢ Upland & European Hunting 
¢ Whitetail & Exotic Hunting 
e Executive Airports Nearby 


In the Foothills of Texas lies BIG EASY RANCH, anexclusive golf and sporting club set 
on 2,000 rolling acres between Houston and Austin. Big Easy Ranch boasts world-class 
amenities for the discerning golf, sporting and hunting enthusiast. Set for a fall completion, 
THE COVEY is achallenging 18-hole championship golf course designed by renowned 
architect Chet Williams. And now, a limited number of private and shared real estate 
opportunities are available for those seeking luxury ranch living, without the heavy lifting. 


BIG EASY RANCH IS A PRIVATE CLUB FEATURING INDIVIDUAL, CORPORATE 
& NON-RESIDENT MEMBERSHIPS. 


Mi NOW OFFERING A LIMITED NUMBER OF PRIVATE ESTATE HOMESITES 
& SHARED OWNERSHIP VILLAS, FROM $850,000. 


INQUIRE ABOUT REAL ESTATE & 


MEMBERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES AT INFO@BIGEASYRANCH.COM 


BIGEASYRANCH.COM 
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Feeding the Massives 


IT’S ALL HANDS ON DECK TO 
SAVE FLORIDA’S STRUGGLING MANATEES 
By Lindsey Liles 


ecent winters have not been kind to Flor- 
ida’s gentle aquatic giants. Every Novem- 
ber, many of the state’s manatees chase 
warmer waters and move inland; unlike 
other marine mammals suchas dolphins 
and whales, the sea cows lack insulating 
blubberand need balmy temperatures of 
68°F or above tosurvive. Untilspringtime, 
they huddle where they can find that warmth, grazing 
on seagrasses. Algal blooms caused by poor water 
quality, though, have lately devastated the seagrass 
supply—so far in 2022, 617 manatees have died, most 
of starvation; in 2021, the count totaled 1,100, making 
it oneof the worst years on record fora population that 
totals roughly 8,000. Nowa statewide network of biolo- 
gists and nonprofits are piecing together aplan to pull 
the beloved species through the coming cold months. 

Manatees, explains Carter Henne, are a tale of two 
coasts. “There’s East Coast manatees and there’s West 
Coast manatees,” says Henne, the president of Sea & 
Shoreline, an aquaticrestoration firm that works state- 
wide to grow and plant vegetation suchas seagrasses. 
The latter, along the Gulfof Mexico, are chugging along. 
Those onthe Atlantic side are not. 

That strugglestems from the Indian River Lagoon, a 
key watershed that supports the majority of those man- 
atees. At the northern end of the 156-mile-long estuary 
sits the Cape Canaveral power plant. Foryears, instead 
of heading to natural springs as they would otherwise, 
manatees have gathered by the hundreds around the 
plant’s outflow of warm water, passing down genera- 
tional knowledge of the spot. But leaking 
septic tanks, coupled with fertilizer runoff 
from yards and farms, have contributed 
to a series of devastating algal blooms 
for more than a decade. The algae block 
sunlight from reaching the lagoon’s floor, 
choking the seagrasses. Then came 2018, aparticularly 
rough year. “And that’s when the bottom of thesystem 
finally fell out,” says Andy Garrett, the manatee rescue 
coordinator forthe Florida Fish and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

Anadult manatee, which weighs arounda thousand 
pounds, eats about 4 to 7 percent of its body weight 
aday. Without enough grass, an animal at the power 
plant faces a horrific choice: Venture out looking for 
foodand freeze todeath, or stayin the warm waterand 
starve. And there’s not a quick fix; it’s difficult for sea- 


Aseacow in Weeki 
Wachee Springs; on 
Florida's Atlantic side, 
pollution has decimat- 
ed the food supply. 


grasses to bounce back because the bits that remain 
are so overgrazed, they can’t seed. The grassesalsoact 
asacrucial filter; without theirregulating water quality, 
“it’s achicken and the egg situation,” Henne explains. 
“There’s low seagrass because there’s low light, and 
there’s lowlight because there’s low seagrass.” Simply 
put: “There’s not enough salad in the salad bowl.” 

To prevent starvation, “we are looking for interim 
strategies,” says Andy Walker, president of the Fish 
& Wildlife Foundation of Florida, the nonprofit that 
last year raised funds to buy an emergency 202,000 
pounds of lettuce to feed manatees. At onetime, scien- 
tists counted 836 of them feasting on the romaineand 
butter leaf by the power plant. “Thirty-five pounds of 
lettuce eachisn’t alot for these animals,” Walker says, 
“but we’re hoping it was the edge they needed to get 
through the winter. And if we need to feed every year 
until the seagrass is back, that’s what we'll do.” 

Onalarger scale, biologists hope that the spotlight 
onthestarving animals willilluminate theimportance 
of seagrasses in an ecosystem. The vast underwater 
meadows provide refuge and food for thousands of 
other species, including fish, crabs, and seahorses. An 
estimated 90 percent of commercial seafood species 
rely on seagrass at somestage oftheir lives. And, Walk- 
er points out, “this system was on life support before 
manatees were affected. They aren’t the canaries in 
thecoal mine—they are the last ones toget the memo.” 

Thankfully, Henne and his team have experience 
restoring asystem. Theyand the nonprofit Save Crys- 
tal River turned around that once heavily polluted, 
alga-dominated waterway, nowa haven for 
Gulf Coast manatees. For the long term, 
Henne is growing eelgrass in nurseries to 
plant upstream in the Indian RiverLagoon, 
inthe hopes the grasses can get a foothold, 
start seeding, and exponentially expand. 

In the short term, federal and state agencies and 
partners are preparing to help the manatees this 
winter. Additional zoos are signing on to rehabilitate 
emaciated animals; Garrett will be ready tocoordinate 
rescues; Walkerisintalkswithlettuce companies about 
emergency feeding; and Henne will be using the qui- 
et season to plant more grasses. “Floridians are very 
proud of what makes us unique, whetherit’s sunshine, 
oranges, beaches, or manatees,” Henne says. “And this 
isthe homeof manatees. They are part of our heritage, 
our culture, and we’re going to fight for them.” © 
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American Canvas 


CEDRIC SMITH PAINTS HIMSELF INTO 
THE NATION’S HISTORY 
By KelundraSmith 


s a child, Cedric Smith loved Western 
movies. Seeing cowboys conquer the 
terrain on majestic horses made him 
/ want to ride alongside them. But in 
(oo those films—andlargely across pop cul- 
/ ture—he never saw Black people. Asan 
artist, he aims to address that historic 

lack of representation. 

In his color-saturated acrylic and oil paintings, for 
instance, Smith re-creates advertisements for the 
likes of whiskey and high-end fashion brands with 
Black people. And he plays with Southern Americana 
by placing old photos of Black people that he finds at 
thrift stores against lush backgrounds of magnolias, 
cotton, and peaches. “I love stuff from the past, espe- 
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cially since there aren't alot ofold images of American 
Black people,” Smith says. “I have boxes of old photo- 
graphs that people gave away or threw away. It’s amaz- 
ing tome that people have pictures of their family and 
don’t keep them.” 

Smith, who is fifty-two, was born in Philadelphia 
but spent most of his life in Lithonia, Georgia, where 
helived with his mother and younger sister. He had an 
early affinity forart, but adevastating event in his teen 
years sparked the initial flicker that lit the flame of his 
painting career. When Smith was a high 


school freshman, a few of his friends com- 
mitted an armed robbery, unbeknownst 
to him. Police arrested all the boys after 
school one day, even though Smith wasn’t 


Theartist surrounded 
by his workin his: 
backyard studioin 
Macon, Georgia. 
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From top: Just Beyond 
Those Mountains 

and Red Wild Rag, two 
oil-on-canvas works Smith 
completed this year. 
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involved. He spenta year injuvenile detention. 

“I used to see so much talent when I was locked 
up,’ Smith recalls. “These guys could sing, some were 
mathematicians—it blew my mind....It’s not to make 
excuses for all of us, but sometimes you fall along the 
path that’s before you at that time. That’s why with 
my art, I’m always trying to show positive portrayals 
of Black people.” 

After his release, Smith spent the next few years 
teaching himself to paint in his free time, doing odd 
jobs and apprenticing as a barber. One of his clients 
was the world-renowned painter William Tolliver, 
who invited Smith to see his studio. For the first time, 
Smith realized he could make a living as an artist. He 
putinhis two-week noticeat the shopand never looked 
back. Since then, his work has appeared in exhibitions 
at such esteemed venues as Curtiss Jacobs Galleryin 
New York, Fay Gold Gallery in Atlanta, and Charlotte’s 
Mint Museum, and it hangs in the permanent collec- 
tions of Hartsfield-Jackson Atlanta International Air- 
port, Coca-Cola, the New-York Historical Society,and 
other institutions. 

For Smith, painting offers the kind of freedom he 
sawin those Hollywood cowboys. Lately, athis studioin 
Macon, Georgia, he has been working on a series de- 
Picting them. In every collection, Smith does a self 
Portrait. In one piece, he rests his hand on a revolver, 
a brilliant blue sky behind him. Hanging on the wall 
next to that one, he’s dressed in denim on the back of 
a horse. On the opposite wall, he’s a Civil War officer 
shouting commands, his head surrounded by billowing 
gray-blue smoke. (The paintings will be featured ina 
solo exhibition at the University of Alabama’s Paul R. 
JonesMuseum, from October7 to December17,) “ASA 
child, lassumedthere weren’t Black cowboys, and then 
later learned about Bill Pickett,” Smith says. “When- 
ever I learn something new, | wonder how many other 
people don’t know that. That’s howit starts.” 

Astudent of life, Smith has lined the back wall of his 
studio with shelves of inspiring books whose topics 
rangefromLowcountry rice farming to various species 
of flora. Treasures suchas turtle shells, dried flowers, 
and animal skullsin bel] jars sit ontop. Themore books 
in which he finds faces that look like his, the more he 
is driven to paint. “I’m using old photographs to talk 
about modern issues,” he says, including hot-button 
topics like voting, school shootings, and reproductive 

healthcare. “I’m justa sponge, and every nowand again, 
something or somebody squeezes me out.” 
Buthealsowants to paint Black people back into the 
history fromwhich they’ve been excluded, for thenext 
Generation—motivated bya desire toinfluence young 
people who simply need to see new possibilities for 
themselves, ashe once did. “A lot of Black kids feel like 
America has disowned or doesn’t care about them,” 
Smith says. “As] see what we’ve contributed in Amer- 
ica, maybe it will help steer themin another direction, 
toseehow valuable and great we were andstillare.” & 
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ARKANSAS WATERFOWL HUNTERS TAKE 
AIM AT A NEW ARRIVAL 
By T. Edward Nickens 


t first, in the 1990s, a few greater white- 
fronted geese trickled in to Southeast 
Arkansas each winter, but Chase Milligan 
didn’t think much about it. “I was a duck 
— hunter, like everybody else aroundhere,” 
the Dumas, Arkansas, nativesays matter- 

of-factly. “And ducks are what we had.” 
At thetime.theincrease inthe region’s 
numbers of specklebellies—the nickname for these 
cousins tothe better-known Canada goose—happened 
gradually enough that Milligan figured it was driven 
by an overall population increase in the birds. Then, 
about 2005, “it was like the dam busted,” Milligan re- 
calls. “There were just so many. That’s when we knew 

we had to be getting someone else’s geese.” 

Today, Milligan reports, he doesn’t even slow down 
when he sees a feeding flock of one hundred white- 
fronts. He’s looking for fields with three and fourtimes 
that number. Andhe’s now guiding specklebelly goose 
hunts in a region where that was unheard of just a 
short while ago. 

In fact, adramatic shift in the winter range of great- 
er white-fronted geese has scrambled the future for 
many Texas and Louisiana hunting guides, while giving 
hunters in Arkansas a welcome new resource to tar- 


Agreater white 
fronted goose, 
alsoknownasa 
specklebelly. 


get. “Beginning in the late 1980s, we’ve seen an entire 
population move east and north,” explains Douglas Os- 
borne, professor of wildlife management and ecology 
at the University of Arkansas at Monticello, andalead- 
ing researcher on white-fronted goose ecology. “This 
isnot arange expansion. It’s a full shiftin distribution, 
the result of several drivers including urban develop- 
ment and agricultural expansion, decline in coastal 
wetland marsh, and achangein climate.” 

Today, Osborne estimates, there are between three 
and five million greater white-fronted geese in the 
Mississippi and Central Flyways, and whereas most 
of that population once wintered along the Texas and 
Louisiana coasts, many now put down roots in east- 
ern Arkansas. Osborne figures a large proportion of 
the midcontinent population stops over in Arkansas 
during the winter. 

Abit smaller than a Canada goose, a specklebelly is 
a gorgeous animal, with a brindled chest with heavy 
dark barring and eponymous white facial markings. 
In flight, white-fronted geese call with a high-pitched 
two- and three-note yelping cackle that sounds like 
airborne laughter. The birds respond well to calling, 
are prone to swing over decoys, and are considered 
one ofthe finest table birds of all ducks and geese. 

Several factorsare pushing the birds east and north 
in the winter. In Texas, the conversion of rice fields 
to sugarcane has whittled away at wintering habitat, 
as has development around Houston and Galveston. 
Meanwhile, a warming climate at the Arctic breeding 
groundshas resulted ina longer growing season, which 
converts to higher rates of goose reproduction. 

One concern is that all those extra mouths to feed 
could affect wintering ducks. Specklebellies begin to 
arrive in late September and early October. Are there 
enough calories on the landscape to support another 
few hundred thousand geese? It’s an open question. 
“The geese have a different life history strategy,” Os- 
borne explains. “The advantage of an early migration 
strategy is that the geese have a competitive advan- 
tage toacquiring the residual rice left in the fields over 
many species of ducks. They feed heavily on rice and 
build fat reserves for winter, so that in the case of a 
harsh winter or low food resources, they can increase 
theirchances of survival.” 

As for the ducks, it comes down to the basics. “You 
get tothecrawfish boil late,” Osborne says, “and there 
might be only a few crawfish left over and the beer is 
gone. Youstart looking for another party.” 

But fornow, thelossto Texas hunters and guidesisa 
gain for their Arkansascolleagues. Beginning next year, 
Arkansaswillbump up the daily limit for white-fronted 
geese from two to three birds. And Milligan, who runs 
Wild Goose Chase outfitters, hunts geese exclusively 
upwards of seventy days a year and is nearly booked 
out forthe coming season. “I just hope they stay here,” 
he says, acknowledging that there’s no guarantee the 
specklebelly shuffle won't happen again. & 
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Double Punch 


CORMAC MCCARTHY DELIVERS 
BACK-TO-BACK KNOCKOUTS 
By Jonathan Miles 


he last time we had a new novel from 
Cormac McCarthy, Enronand JonBenet 
Ramsey were inthe headlines, more than 
a hundred thousand U.S. troops were in 
Iraq, the University of Alabama football 
team was eking out a losing season, and 
a hundred million users were making 
Myspace.com the world’s most visited 
website. Folks, it’s been a minute. 

But nowwe have two new Cormac McCarthy novels. 
(Orwill shortly, since McCarthy’s publisher is stagger- 
ing their releases by dropping onein late October and 
the other in early December.) For the bookish public, 
that’s a headline in itself. The notoriously private 
eighty-nine-year-old author of Blood Meridian, Allthe 
Pretty Horses, and The Road reigns asatitanof Amer- 
ican lit—an undisputed heir to Melville and Faulkner, 
the subject of infinite grad-school theses, andahard- 
nosed dispenser of what Saul Bellow called “life-giving 
and death-dealing sentences.” Since 1965, when his 
first book (The Orchard Keeper) appeared, he’s been 
turning paper andink into thunder and lightning. 

The Passenger is the novel making landfall first. If 
you pay attention tothe promotional copy, you might 
think you’re cracking an old Alistair MacLean thriller 
fromtheseventies: “A Sunken Jet. Nine Passengers.A 
Missing Body.” Best to ignore that, however, because 
that’s decidedly not what you're cracking. Your first 
clue will be the prose: “In that dusky penetralium 
they press about the crucible shoving and gibbering 
while the deep heresiarch dark in his folded cloak 
urges them on in their efforts. And then what thing 

unspeakable is this raised dripping up through crust 
and calyx from what hellish marinade.” Hot damn! It’s 
the humid, fevered, magniloquent, Bible-cadenced, 
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comma-starved, word-drunk proseof whatsome fans 
consider McCarthy’s masterwork, Suttree, his 1979 
novel about vagrant life on the Knoxville waterfront. 

The Gulf Coast provides the waterfront this time 

around. Near Pass Christian, Mississippi, a New Or- 
leans salvage diver named Bobby Western comes up- 
on that mysteriously submerged plane and its dead 
passengers in the fall of 1980. And though a pair of 
federal agents comes sniffing around, anda few more 
riddles bubble forth, the sunken jet essentially serves 
asa four-engine MacGuffin that fades out by midnov- 
el. The more pressing mysteries start whirling around 
Western himself: Tennessee-born son of a nuclear 
physicist and atomic bomb maker; brother to a late 
math prodigy with schizophrenia; onetime Formula 2 
race-car driver;and friend and confidant toa Suttree- 
level menagerie of barflies, misfits, philosophers, and 

French Quarter crackpots. The Passenger toggles be- 

tween Western’s beery, pensive rambles and the hal- 

lucinations of Alicia Western, Bobby’s brilliant sister, 

in which she’s devotedly harangued by a fast-talking 
dwarf with flipper-like hands who’s known to her as 

the Thalidomide Kid. There’s a lot here. Your mind 

might spin. The novelis veined with meandering con- 

versations that swerve from the dimensions of string 

theory to Kennedy assassination conspiracies to why 

the f-word, as anoun, requires an adjective to the “in- 

determinacy of reality itself.” Yet what it all adds up 

to—perhaps surprisingly—isadoomedand unsettling 

love story, a Platonic tragedy. 

Stella Maris, the other novel, is acompanion piece 
to The Passenger. |t’s a transcript—no actions, no de- 
scriptions, noidentifiers—ofseven of Alicia Western’s 
sessions at a Wisconsin psychiatric hospital in 1972. 
Her beleaguered psychiatrist just struggles, most of 
the time, to keep up with his twenty-year-old patient, 
who is both a smart-ass and a genius. She graduated 
from the University of Chicago at seventeen; the real- 
life mathematician Alexander Grothendieck was her 
mentor; and she knows absolutely everything about 
theuniverse except how toexist init. “What would you 
change if you could change anything?” he asks her. 
“!’'delect not tobe here,” she answers. “In this consul- 
tation,” he clarifies. “On this planet,” she replies. The 
conversations in Stella Maris also swerve, from Speng- 
ler toOppenheimerto Kant to Feynman to the truth of 
the universe lying on the otherside of partial differen- 
tial equations. Alicia Western is fluent in every equa- 
tion known to humankind; but the only equation she 
needsis one that can explainherheart andits desires. 

Taken together, The Passenger and Stella Maris are 
anintellectually breathtaking achievement, an electric 
and thunderous attempt, as the Thalidomide Kid says 
to Bobby, to “get hold of the world.” Not that such is 
possible, according to the Kid. No, “youcan only draw 
apicture,” he says. “Whether it’s abull onthe wall ofa 
cave orapartial differential equation”—or an astonish- 
ing pair of novels—“it’s all thesame thing.” S 


Fall Fiction 


Anempathetic look 
at misunderstood 
Appalachia 


Barbara Kingsolver, 
who lives in southwest 
Virginia, turns out 
both highly praised 
fiction—Flight Behav- 
ior, The Poisonwood 
Bible—and nonfic- 
tion, including the 
best seller Animal, 
Vegetable, Miracle. 
Inher newnovel, 
Demon Copperhead 
(Harper), she takes 
asinspiration David 
Copperfield, but sets 
it mostly in the 2000s 
inLee County, Virginia. 
home to bean-and- 
cornbread suppers, 
Friday night football, 
and aneconomy that 
lurohes from farming 
and coal mining 
to prescription pill 
swapping. Kingsolv- 
er’s nature writing 
gleams—moss inthe 
deer-hunting woods, 
tobacco harvested 
by hand—as does her 
understanding of rural 
ways and overlooked 
histories, like that of 
the orphaned main 
character, whose 
olive skin, green eyes. 
and copper hair mark 
himasaMelungeon, 
amixed-race group 
some call the “Lost 
Tribe of Appalachia” 
This book is painful 
but hard to put down. 
Hope will pull you 
through.—CJ Lotz 
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PYTHON BUDS, BAMBOO BARRIERS, AND COLT WHISPERING 
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By Guy Martin 


Does anybody still keep Burmese pythons as pets? 

Like the mix of toluene and nitrogen in TNT, the cock- 
tail of non-native apex-predator pets and freakish hu- 
man vanity can be trusted to explode. Thelargest spec- 
imensof Python bivittatus tip the scales at two hundred 
pounds, quite the load of carnivore to have around the 
house. Many python lovers fail to envision certain bio- 
logical aspects of living with large predators, so, twen- 
ty feet of snake later, folks grow disenchanted by the 
constrictors’ need to muscle out into the living room 
and crush the family border collie into an appetizing 
meatball. As Aristotle pointed out, our hubris knowsno 
bounds. Buttressed by that most human flawin Flori- 
da, former pets released over decades found their Eden 
in the Everglades, where the hundred-thousand-plus 
reptiles have wiped out the park’s small mammals. 
Hurricane Andrew’s 1992 destruction ofa vainglorious 
Burmese python pet-breeding facility contributed to 
that dismal record, flooding the treasured wilderness 
with hundreds of young. On the bright side, the state 
has banned keeping them as pets and has beefed up 
its professional bounty-hunter program andits annual 
“pro-am” Florida Python Challengein the Everglades, 
during which killing the largest monsters yields up to 
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$2,500 in prizes. Great fun in the field, but it’s a los- 
ing battle—python mamas can lay clutches of up toa 
hundred eggs annually. Intheir native Southeast Asia, 
deforestation has made thesnake an endangered spe- 
cies. As the preacher notesin Ecclesiastes, all is vanity. 


Bamboo can be the devil’s curse in a garden, butcan 
we responsibly use it to block out the neighbors? 
October’sagolden minute for planting bamboo, right? 
Yet the crazy bamboo exigencies stand athwart you. 
The clumping varieties won’t create that good green 
fence you want. Running varieties require rhizome bar- 
riers, sunk two feet deep, because those roots do mer- 
rily run, to the tune of some forty feet per season. But 
before you trough in fifty feet of barrier, please consid- 
er the location of the devil in the equation. He’s notin 
the bamboo. He’s waiting for you to return from your 
splendid monthat the beach next summer, when you'll 
be prying those runners out from under the flagstones 
you laid around the drinks gazebo. Admittedly, some 
neighbors can make heaving sixty-pound flags feellike 
abreeze, but bamboo doesn’t come with an off switch, 
soyou’llsee other tricks down the road. Why not pour 
astiffdividend and have athink about putting in some 
old-fashioned lattice youcan train aspray of fineroses 
toclimb. Roses don’t run from where you put them. 


We want to break our new colt ourselves. Got tips? 
Not everything the cowboys did was right. The ride- 
’em-till-they-stop-buckin’ path only teaches a young 
horse that his flight instinct—triggered by situations 
the animal sensescould call for force—works perfectly. 
Aswithourtwo-legged young, that’s not how you want 
your equine charges to view their education. Only in 
the last forty years have American training practices 
moved toward a more productive, biologically aware 
philosophy of enlisting the horse as your partner, ex- 
tending gentle invitations to accomplish tasks andto 
acquaint him with people over time. Popularized here 
by JohnLyonsandthebrothers Billand Tom Dorrance 
since the 1980s, the approach has been with us since 
Xenophon, the great Greeksoldier and horseman, pub- 
lishedhis magnum opus On Horsemanship around 355 
BC. Asthe Southern Native American tribes domest- 
cated the horses they got from the Spanish five hun- 
dred years ago, they began with gentle practices and 
have kept those inrobustuse. The Choctaw and other 
tribes largely eschewed European tack, preferring di- 
rect body-to-body communication. An1875 account of 
aCayusehorse race notes that asoft, woven-hair rope, 
sans bit, fixed around the lower jawactedas the bridle. 
You want that level of trust with your new colt. Here's 
your lodestone: Reverse the “breaking” paradigm. A 
new coltislikeachina shop; you don’t want to breaka 
thing inhimor about him. Rather, teach yourself what 
your colt sees and thinks. Then, when you do finally 
mountupandlet fly, the dialogue you'll have with your 
new partner will take your breath away. 


ILLUSTRATION BY BRITT SPENCER 
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FEBRUARY 17-19, 2023 | CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA | SEWE.COM 


For more than 40 years, Charleston has hosted one of the most beloved events in the Southeast 
SEWE is a ceiebration of the great outdoors through fine art, live entertainment. and special event 
lt is where artists. conservationists, collectors, and sporting enthusiasts come together to enjoy th 

outdoor lifestyle and connect through a shared passion for wildlife. This Ils SEWE 
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A CELEBRATION OF SOUTHERN FOOD AND DRINK 


UBILEE 


ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 


~ Goober 
e 
Pie 
FOOD NETWORK STAR 
KARDEA BROWN BRINGS THE 
SWEET IN THIS PEANUT- 
CHARGED PECAN PIE COUSIN 


By Kim Severson 
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MEET THE 
CHEF: 
KARDEA 
BROWN 


Hometown: 
Charleston, South 
Carolina 


I he'darat 
fi itchen iftt 
house were on fire; 
Acast-iron skillet 
she received as 
acollege graduation 
gift. “Ineveruse 
soap onit. use water 
and reseasonit 
with aswipe of 
oil. Sometimes! 
cleanit witha potato 
and salt.” 


Eavorite 
restaurant dish: 
Charcuterie. “Ilove 
a good variety of 
cured meats and 
cheeses. That’s what 
llive for.” 


“Lalways tell people 
ifyoulead with 
yourheartanddo 
what you love to 
do, everythingelse 
will follow.” 


n many Gullah Geechee families, recipes 
are not written down, and it’s not always 
easy to learn your grandmother’s best 
dishes. “Children weren’t really allowed 
in a Gullah kitchen,” says Kardea Brown, 
who grewupin South Carolina’s Lowcoun- 
try. Soin high school, she started writing 
down recipes from her great-grandmother, 
grandmother, and mother. 

After college, she embarked on a career as a social 
worker, but the kitchen kept calling to her, and the reci- 
pes becameher culinary gold. She used them whenshe 
started catering, and they formed the backbone for 
Delicious Miss Brown, her Food Network show now in 
its seventh season. In October, she’ll release her first 
cookbook, The Way Home: A Celebration ofSealslands 
Food and Family with over 100 Recipes. Although many 
of the recipes are twists on Lowcountry Gullah clas- 
sics, like chicken perloo and crab rice, she tucks ina 
few sleepers. One is salted Georgia peanut pie, a tex- 
tural cousin to pecan pie that Brown secured from her 
mother, Patricia, who got it fromacoworker. “Ihave my 
own version of a pecan pie that I love, but I prefer the 
peanut pie,” Brown says. 

That’s in part because she loves the flavor of molas- 
ses, which costars in the recipe along with peanut but- 
terandacupandahalfofhoney-roasted peanuts. The 
marriage of molasses and peanuts brings to mind the 
taste of Cracker Jack. “It reminds me of the old Sugar 
Daddy with the yellow-and-red wrapper,” Brown says. 
“It has those same flavors and same notes.” 

Cooks who prefer aless pronounced molasses flavor 
can mix incane orcorn syrup, as longas the volume of 
liquid sugar equals a third ofa cup. And for those who 
want alittle more crunch and heft, be extra generous 
with the peanuts. The addition of a good spoonful of 
vanilla-scented whipped cream is essential. 

The fillingisasnap to mix up. And thoughabuttery 
homemade crust will elevate the pie, Brown has no 
problem using astore-bought shell, a shortcut that’s 
especially welcome during busy holidays. The Brown 
family Thanksgiving dessert table always includes 
sweet potato cornbread (essentially a layer of sweet 
potato pie filling with cornbread batter baked on the 

top) and peachcobbler(thoughit’s notin season then, 
her mom loves it). And of course, there are pies. Her 
grandmother Josephine, whois from Wadmalaw Island 
outside Charleston, makes what she calls “an insane 
amount” of sweet potato pie for their large family. But 
thereis always room for peanut pie. 

“It’s alovely surprise to add to your holiday dessert 
table,” Brown says, “because most people don’t expect 
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Salted Georgia 


Peanut Pie 
Yield: 8 servings 


INGREDIENTS 

For the pie: 
1(9-inch) deep-dish 
frozen pie shell, 
thawed 

14 cups honey- 
roasted peanuts 

I cup packed light 
brown sugar 

3eggs, lightly beaten 
% cup molasses 

% cup chunky 
peanut butter 

4 tbsp. (% stick) 
saltedor unsalted 
butter, melted 

I tsp. vanilla 

Y% tsp. kosher saltor 
flaked seasalt 


For the 

whipped 

cream: 

Icupheavy 

whipping cream 

% cup confectioners sugar 
Seeds from '4vanilla bean 


PREPARATION 

For the pie: 

Preheat oven to 350°F. 

Place pie shell on a baking 
sheet. Spread peanuts 

inthe bottom of the shell. 
Inalarge bowl, combine 
brown sugar, eggs, molasses, 
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peanut butter, butter, 
vanilla, and salt. Whisk until 
completely combined. 
Pour the filling gently into the 
pie shell on top of the nuts. 
Bake until the filling 
is set and the pieis puffed 
and golden brown, 45to 
50 minutes. Start checking 
the crust after about 30 
minutes, and cover with 
foilif the crust starts to 
become too dark. Remove 
from oven and transfer 
toa wire rack. Letcool 
completely, about 2 hours. 


For the 

whipped 

cream: 

While the pie is cooling, 
inamedium bowl beat 
cream, confectioners’ sugar, 
and vanilla seeds to soft 
peaks. Refrigerate until 
ready to serve with slices 

of cooled pie. 
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DRINKS 


Fine and 
Brandy 


A WARMING APPLE SPIRIT ACCENTS 
A NEW ORLEANS DARLING 
By Wayne Curtis 


eal Bodenheimerisa former history ma- 
jor, an entrepreneur, and a lifelong New 
Orleanian—his great-grandfather moved 
tothecity at the turn of the last century. 
All those facts converge in late October 
with the publication of Cure: New Orleans 
Drinks and How to Mix’Em, alavishcock- 
tail book Bodenheimer coauthored with 
the food and drink writer Emily Timberlake. 

The tome features dozens of thirst-provoking rec- 
ipes, layered with essays that explore the history and 
drinking culture of New Orleans, along withthe stories 
behindiconic drinks. One could makeaconvincingar- 
gument that New Orleansis the historic drinking cap- 
ital of the known world, making Cure essential reading 
for anyone who understands that cocktails are more 
than the sum of their ingredients. 

“We wanted towrite something about New Orleans 
in a way that people a hundred years from now could 
understand our contemporary cocktail culture,” Bo- 
denheimer says. “It was important for me to get this 
down—thisis what was happeningat this time, and this 
is how we got here.” 

Bodenheimer named the book after his flagship bar, 
which openedin 2009. Thesubtitle nods toal937 book 
by Stanley Clisby Arthur called Famous New Orleans 
Drinks and How to Mix’Em. Thisiswholly appropriate, 
as the older book in part served asa blueprint for the 
New Orleans cocktail revival of recent years—for which 
Bodenheimer actedas lead architect. 

After opening Cure, which won the James Beard 
Award for outstanding bar program in 2018, he and 
his partners launched Cane & Table (a rum-focused 
tropical bar) and Peychaud’s (classic cocktails), both 

in the French Quarter, along with Vals (agave spirits 
and Mexican fare) ina reclaimed gas station uptown. 
Healsolaunched the short-lived and much-lamented 
Bellocq,abar witha quirky focus on cobblers and other 
obscure drinks of the nineteenth century. (“It was so 
stupid,” he says, “but it was also great.”) 

Putting together the book wasa pandemic project— 
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Union 
Jack Rose 


Yield: 1 cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 
loz. Londondry 
gin (Tanqueray 
recommended) 
loz. Laird& 
Company's 
bottled-in-bond 
apple brandy 

% oz. fresh 

lime juice 

% oz. grenadine 
14-drops orange 
bitters 

3 mint leaves 


PREPARATION 
Place liquid ingredi- 
ents and 2 mintleaves 
in anice-filled shaker. 
Shake until chilled. 
Double strain (using a 
bar strainer forice and 
afine-mesh strainer 
for leaves) intoa 
coupe glass. Garnish 
with the remaining 
mintleaf. 


Bodenheimer worked on it nearly daily with Timber- 
lake (who is based in California), sifting through re- 
search, reviewing adecade’s worth of cocktail recipes, 
and rendering selected drinks accessible for home 
bartenders. Fora busy bar owner suddenly sidelined, 
the endeavor became a godsend. “I’m pretty sure lt 
kept me sane,” Bodenheimer says. 

One of the featured recipes, the Union Jack Rose, 
originated with an early partner at Cure, Kirk Esto- 
Pinal (also a New Orleans native). A riff on an apple 
brandy classic called the Jack Rose, the cocktail in- 
cludes equal measures of apple brandy and London 
dry gin (hence the “Union Jack,” if you have to ask), 
along with lime juice, grenadine, and orange bitters: 
It’s considered a “split base” drink—built on two very 
different spirits—an approach that wasn’t common 
when Cure first opened (though has since become 
standard at craft bars). “But the mint in the shaker 
makes the drink,” Estopinal says. “I remember some 
staff were nonbelievers in how a small touch could 
really alter a drink. So we did a comparison with and 
without acouple of mint leaves—it was agreat moment 
in understanding subtlety.” 

Customers, it turned out, also appreciated the nu- 
ance—the cocktail became one of Cure’s first “runaway 
hits,” Bodenheimer says. And while he appreciates 8 
classic Jack Rose, he puts forth the proposition in his 
book that the modern variation is “even better than 
the original.” I’minclined to agree. © 
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The iconic Beretta Shooting Grounds at Barnsley Resort is an upland 
bird hunter's paradise within a one-of-a-kind North Georgia resort. 
Set among 3,000 acres of rolling hills and pine forests, Barnsley Resort 
offers a world-class shooting experience by John Burrell’s High 


Adventure Company. 


RESERVE YOUR MOMENT 


Along with some of the best upland hunting in the world, guests will 
enjoy the ultimate retreat: a place to gather and unplug, find adventure, 


experience history, and indulge in award-winning cuisine. 


For reservations or information, call 877.773.2447 


BARNSLEYRESORT.COM 
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AGE:33 
HOME BASE: 
Greensboro, Alabama 
KNOWN FOR: Sarah 
Cole's Egypt-meets- 
Alabama dishes 
propelled her food 
business, Abadir's, 
froma pop-up 
bakery toanew spot 
inacottage onthe 
edge of downtown 
Greensboro, which will 
serve asahome for 
her pastries and grab- 
and-go meals, dinner 
events, and classes 
for the nonprofit she 
founded, Black Belt 
Food Project. 
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TASTEMAKER = 


Alabama Medley 


SHARING THE FLAVORS OF HER EGYPTIAN HERITAGE, BAKER SARAH COLE IS 
WINNING OVER PALATES IN THE STATE’S BLAC K BELT REGION , 
By Jennifer Kornegay 


Heritage and home: “My momandher family fled religious persecution in Egypt, ending upin Demopolis, Alabama, 
where she met my dad and where was raised. When| was growing up, my gedo| granddad], who didn’t speakalot 
of English, connected with me through his Egyptian cooking. My momwas proficient in what Icall‘rural Egyptian’ 
cooking, creating the foods of her home with ingredients she could get in our little town.” Name dropping: “My 
monr’s family name is Abadir, but they changed it when they got to the United States. I’ve always thought it was 
beautiful, solreclaimed it.” Perfect union: “Abadir’s blends Arabingredientsinto more familiar packages:datesin 
my chocolate chip cookies, tahini in my orange-honey rolls, andcoriander with strawberries in my cornmeal pound 
cake. grew up enjoying Southern and Egyptian dishes, so playing with the cuisines together feels natural.” Go for 
the gold:“It’s been fun tosee people fallin love with these flavors, and kind of surprising, too, that some ofmy really 
traditionalitems, like sfouf, an intensely yellow Lebanese turmeric cake, are the ones people now want the most.” 
Good and good for you:“I put emphasis on nutritionally rich and seasonalingredients. Not diet food. But natural, 
simple, and wholesome, like honey, fruit, and whole-grain flours. Taste matters, but | hope to get others thinking 
about nourishing their bodies, too.” Sweet mission: “I wanted todo more than make food and sell it, so! founded 
Black Belt Food Project, a nonprofit focused on education and increased access to good 
food. We're launching programming like hands-on cookingand nutrition classes. It’s not to Colein henhorns 
tell people how or what toeat, but toimprove the understanding of what we’re consuming Re ae 
and why.” On the rise: “Our new space means an expansion of everything |’ve been doing. ae rete 


ag : : dercakewith fig 
Abadir’s has beenin my heart along time. It feels really good tosee what it’s becoming.” leafwhipped cream. 
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With wide-open spaces and room to roam, there’s never been a better time 
to spread out and enjoy Islamorada, Swim with dolphins. Enjoy world-class 
fishing and diving. Try kayaking or paddieboarding. Or just dig your toes in 
the sand and relax. Add dock-to-table fresh seafood, and you'll never feel 
imore at home. 


fla-keys.com/islamorada |.800.322.5397 
} Key West 


ies Floriclal Keys 
Slamorada 


Big Pine Key & The Lower Keys 
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WHAT'S IN SEASON 


Oh My Bird 


BOLD SPICES AND 
A FLAVORFUL PAN SAUCE AMP 
UP CHEF MEHERWANIRANT’S 
DECADENT DUCK 


By Jenny Everett 


eherwan Irani had his first taste of 
duck while visiting his brother in 
Australia in 2005. “It was a near re- 
ligious experience,” says the exec- 
utive chef and co-owner of the 
Chai Pani Restaurant Group and 
the spice company Spicewalla. “We 
went to a hole-in-the-wall Chinese 
restaurant known for its crispy duck. | was in awe of 
the shatteringly crisp skin paired with the unctuous 
meatiness of the flesh. After | finished, I was eyeing 
the next table’s order so longingly that they offered 
me some.” A few years later, Irani quit his job in sales 
to open his first restaurant, the James Beard Award- 
winning Chai Pani in Asheville, North Carolina, where 
duck landed on the menu. “I find it more versatile 
than red meat, and more delicious and forgiving than 
chicken,” he says. 

With duck season opening in November across 
much of the South, it’s a great time to refine your 
cooking technique. (Even if you're purchasing fresh 
pasture-raised duck, the breasts will be fattier and 
more succulent in fall and winter.) To balance the 
fattiness and slight gaminess, Irani likes to pair duck 
with Asian flavors like soy sauce or plumsauce, orwith 
robust, warming spices inspired by his upbringing in 
India, such as cinnamon, cardamom, and coriander 
(see recipe). And the key to a successful pan-cooked 
breast, he says, is properly scoring and rendering the 
fat—i.e., melting the fat at a medium to low tempera- 
turesoit doesn’t burn—toachieve perfectly crispy skin 
and tender meat. “That fat, that glorious fat, helps 
cook the duck while also rendering out to become a 
ghee of the gods,” he says. “There's asexiness toduck 
that’s just unmatched by most meats.” © 
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THE CHEF RECOMMENDS: 


Spice-Crusted 
Duck Breasts in Coconut 


Curry Pan Sauce 

Yield: 2 servings 

For the duck: burn. Cool, then blend 
INGREDIENTS ina coffee grinder. Mix 
2(802z.)duck breasts, afew drops of coconut 
skinon (mallard oilinto the spice 
works well) blend until you have 
Koshersalt acrumbly paste. 
Spice blend: Using a sharp 
G6driedred Thai knife, score the duck 
chiles skin diagonally about 
2pods green halfway down through 
cardamom the fat inacrisscross 
I star anise pattern. Season gen- 


I'4-inch stick of 
cinnamon, broken 
2whole cloves 

2 tbsp. coriander 
seeds 

I tbsp. cuminseeds 
I tsp. fennel seeds 
% tsp. poppy seeds 
10 whole black 
Peppercorns 
Coconut oil 


PREPARATION 
Inalarge skillet, toast 
Spices onmedium-low, 
Stirring and mixing 

for about 2to 3 min- 
utes, taking care not to 


erously with salt. Apply 
the spice paste liber- 
ally to both sides of the 
breast, working it into 
scored skin. 

Heat a heavy skillet 
over low heat and place 
duck breasts skin side 
down. Adjust heat to 
medium-low—the 
fat should sizzle but 
not “pop.” Once skinis 
crispy, about 15 min- 
utes, flip breasts. Cook 
for 2to3more minutes, 
untilinternal tempera- 
tureis 130°F, Let rest 
onawire rack while you 
make the pan sauce. 


For the sauce: 
INGREDIENTS 

I] tbsp. ginger, 
grated 

\% tsp. turmeric 
powder 

¥% tsp. red chile 
powder 
Icupchickenor 
vegetable stock 

I cup full-fat canned 
coconut milk 
Ilime, juiced 


PREPARATION 
Inthe same skilletused 


to cook the breasts, 
heat acouple of table- 
spoons of the leftover 
duck fat over medium- 
high heat. Add ginger, 
turmeric, and chile 
powder. Stir for 30 sec- 
onds, then deglazewith 
stock, scraping the bot- 
tomto release crispy 
bits. Once it’s simmer- 
ing, add coconut milk 
and return to simmer. 
Reduce to medium-low 
and cook for 5 to7 min- 
utes to thicken, Finish 
with lime juice. 

To serve: Cut 
breasts into 4-inch 
diagonal slices. Serve 
over basmatirice with 
the sauce. Garnish 
with cilantro. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYNE 
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From left: La Bodega’s 
hamburguesa, with 
lardo, mushrooms, 
and caramelized 
onion ona potato bun; 
chef de cuisine Matt 
Brown; tinned sea- 
food and snacks. 


BY JOHN T. EDGE 


Spain All Day 


THE NEW CAFE AND WINE BAR FROM THE DUO BEHIND ASHEVILLE’S 
RENOWNED CURATE DOESN’T SKIMP ON GLOBAL FLAVOR 


alk me through the sherries,” | say, ex- 
plaining that I like thedry and nutty stuff 
but have never successfully navigated 
the thicket ofamontillados and olorosos. 
I flirt with a Manzanilla before detouring 
to a white wine made from a grape used 
to make sherry. Close enough. As man- 
ager Tayler Buffington poursaCellerdel 
Roure from Valencia, he talks salinity and howto pro- 
nounce the place-names attached to Spanish wines. 

“In Spanish, every letter is pronounced the same 
way regardless of context,” he says. “That makes ev- 
erything easy.” What he doesn’t say, my wife, Blair, and 
I learn over four meals in three days at La Bodega by 
Curate in downtown Asheville: Under the spell of this 
new Spanish restaurant, the latest from Katie Button 
and Félix Meana, the wife-and-husband team behind 
the much-lauded Curate Bar de Tapas, everything 
seems to come easy. 

Most restaurants focus on time or space travel. 
Time-travel restaurants depend on nostalgia, prom- 
ising a moment when life was simpler and food and 
drink were somehow better. Space-travel restaurants 
promise to pick you up in one longitude and put you 
down in another. La Bodega works the latter angle, 
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transporting diners from Appalachia to seafood res- 
taurants on the Costa Brava in Catalonia and clamor- 
ous vermouth bars in Madrid or Barcelona. 

Oneblock off the maindrag, tuckedinasort ofurban 
gulch behind the couple’s first restaurant, La Bodega 
feels like a reward for the intrepid. In a heavily tour 
isted city like Asheville, discoveries like this are gold. 
We enter through La Bodega’s streetside market and 
counter-service café, jammed with mementos from 
Spanishbars and restaurants, stocked with bottlesof 
vermouth and jugs of gazpacho and tins of conserved 
fish. Upstairs, sunlight angles through the casement 
windows ofa dining room dominated by an L-shaped 
bar. Tables hug rough-hewn walls. Scarred and gouge, 
they tell the story of renovating an old garage intoa 
newand mod space. 

Opposite a host stand fashioned froma tool chest, 
above a butterscotch-colored banquette trimmed in 
white piping, hangs an oil portrait of an earnest young 
Félix. His father, Eduardo, also painted the fishermen 
in dinghies, rowing out to sea. Arranged ina tight gal- 
lery, these eight paintings pay homage to the small 
Catalonian town of Roses, where Félix grew up, and to 
Spain, the country he and Katie now interpret. 

We begin lunch with montado de atun, which trans- 
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lates as tuna cooked and preserved in oil, piled atop 
fried sourdough smeared with chili mayonnaise, and 
tossed with pickled green peppers. The tuna tastes 
luxe and creamy, but the finished dish looks and eats 
like peasant food. Many of the dishes here play across 
the palatelike sermons on simplicity. Soft-fried ancho- 
vies, filleted open, heads still attached as if to prove 
freshness, arrive naked with a side of green pepper- 
corn mayonnaise andasupreme of lemon. Asunshine- 
yellow open-faced tortilla comes studded with crou- 
tons and topped by rounds of squash. Royal Red 
shrimp, robed in a peekaboo crust, get tucked inside 
crusty bread cut into pointy wedges. 

At dinner, bartenders mix gin and tonics in oversize 
brandy snifters floated with juniper berries. Stalks of 
thyme jut from theice. Laid flat on crisp toast, topped 
witha squiggle of creamed blue cheese, adish of piquillo 
peppers recalls abas-reliefcorsage or astylish brooch. 
Potato salad, pocked with hunks of confit tuna, gets 
blanketed with shaved bottargaand planted with knobs 
of bread. Lemon-pistachio vinaigrette binds a salad of 
Little Gem lettuce, tangled with shaved zucchini. 

If you have to go big, order a burger. Conceived by 
chef de cuisine Matt Brown and charcuterie program 
leader Jonathan Pridgen, this burger reads like it was 
made by chefs who refused to serve a burger, got re- 


minded that Americans love burgers, and builta pork 
and beef burger on their own terms. Biteintoatoasted 
bunthatlooksand tastes like an everything bagel gone 
feraland aribbon of Ibéricolardo spills out. Black and 
gnarly hunks of caramelized onion follow. Fries come 
with a bullet of aioli splashed with hot sauce. Cooked 
until they are impossibly creamy at their cores, they 
taste, well, normal. Check that: They taste perfect. 

When Blair and | first ate at the first Curate in 2011, 
we fell hard for the pan con tomate, a Catalonian dish 
of grilled bread smeared with pulped tomatoes. Our 
server that day told us the restaurant shipped in bread 
from Spain. At La Bodega, authenticity requires in- 
housework. Downstairs, amid the takeaway products, 
the crew bakes the crisp baguettes on which those 
shrimp sandwiches depend, as well as empanadas 
stuffed with that confit tuna we came to love at lunch. 
Plus, tremendously delicious tortillas espanolas—fat 
disks of potato and egg that, on the prod ofa fork, re- 
lease arich stream of yolk. 

As I walk out the door with one of those tortillas in 
handandabaguette tucked under my left arm, Megan 
Watson, theserver foroursecondlunch, tells Blair that 
three of hercustomers from the day before came back 
for breakfast. At least one, I’m sure, had the good sense 
to grabato-go tortillaespanola for lunch. 
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Wine 
and Dine 


Good pours and good 
grubin West Asheville 


Regulars at Leo's 
House of Thirst,a 
wine bar in West Ashe- 
ville, drink rosé from 
France's Juraregion 
and nibble at green 
garlic dip onashaded 
patio. Inside, beneath 
a timber-crossed ceil- 
ing, couples sip orange 
wines from Sicily and 
Friuliand eat steak 
tartare haloed by 
matchstick potatoes. 
Developed by Drew 
Wallace, achampion 
of gastropub food and 
natural wines, Leo's 
isalow-key oasis 

that does right by the 
snacks thirsty people 
crave.—JTE 


AESTHETICS AND WELLNESS BOUTIQUE | CHARLESTON SOUTH CAROLINA | BOTOX | FILLER | LASER | 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


How a Global Brand 
Preserves a Carolina Legacy 


Crypton carries on the American textile tradition while 
imbuing every thread with high-performance innovation 


There wasa time when North Carolina 
was a world leader in textiles. Thanks to 
industrial innovations, a plenitude of ac- 
cessible waterpower, and readily available 
raw materials, by 1921 the state boasted 
341 mills producing $191 million worth of 
textiles annually. This booming industry 
not only ushered in an era of growth but 
reshaped the landscape into company 
towns, industrial communities throughout 
North Carolina’s Piedmont and foothills. 
Places like Cliffside, a hamlet located in 
southern Rutherford County along the 
Broad River, known for the largest ging- 
ham millin the South. But the dawn of the 
twenty-first century, with its globalization 
and consolidation, nearly erased all of it. 
The good news now is that some compa- 
nies are finding a way to rebound. 

In 2019, Crypton, a high-performance 
upholstery fabric company, purchased 
Cliffside’s historic Abercrombie Mill, 
reviving innovative luxury home fabric 
production. Today Cliffside is once againa 
proud leaderin the fabric industry thanks 
to the Crypton Mills at Broad River, where 
sustainability, well-being, and American- 
made craftsmanship come first. 

That mission is an extension of Crypton 
CEO Lance Keziah’s belief that compa- 
nies shouldn’tjust be makers but positive 
changemakers, both forcommunities and 
the products they prepare. Cryptonillus- 
trates this missionin lines such as its first- 
to-market Crypton Home Performance 
Recycled Cottons. In keeping with the 
company’s commitment to “think glob- 


ally, act locally,” the fabrics are designed 
andwoven at the Crypton Mills at Broad 
River and featured on Universal Furniture 
products which are also handcrafted in 
North Carolina. In an era when the fashion 
industryis responsible for 20 percent of 
waste globally, Crypton is making a 
difference by weaving this collection from 
50 to70 percent recycled cotton repur- 
posed from the garment industry. Infact, 
Crypton’s Cliffside crew are pioneers in 
modern upholstery production. They are 
the first in the home design sector toin- 
corporate Recover cotton yarns into home 
fabrics. Made using a closed-loop technolo- 
gy that turns cotton apparel that would oth- 
erwise be considered waste into valuable 
newfiber and ultimately pure cotton yarn, 
until nowthis innovation was used almost 
exclusively in clothing manufacturing. But 
these aren't just eco-friendly fiber alter- 
natives. Performance Recycled Cottons 
also feature the company’s patented spill 
repelling, stain-and-odor resisting proper 
ties. Thanks to the partnership between the 
two esteemed North Carolina brands, an 
industry that was once waning is now grow" 
ingand advancing the trade for the greater 
good all while upholding the state's titleas 
the nation’s premiere region for furniture. 

The design and technology capabilities 
may have changed since the historic Aber- 
crombie Mill became a textile hub 120 years 
ago, but the place and the people behind 
America’s preeminent fiber firm remain the 
same:a small North Carolina community 
weaving its way into the future. 


Find out howyou can incorporate Crypton fabrics into your home at Crypton.com 
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SOPHISTICATION 


HISTORIC HOME TOURS COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI: 


AVE MARCH 21 - APRIL 2, 2023 
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THE BEST OF SOUTHERN HOMES, GARDENS, STYLE, AND MORE 


GOOD 


HOMEPLACE 


Uptown Eclectic 


PENNY FRANCIS BRINGS A COLORFUL GUMBO OF DESIGN ERAS 
TO A CENTURY-OLD NEW ORLEANS HOME 
By Jenny Adams 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUELINE MARQUE GARDENSGUN OCT, NOV. 2022 67 


n her Uptown shop, Eclectic Home, 
the New Orleans designer Penny 
Francis has built adecorator’s won- 
derland, where shoppers can me- 
ander through ivory bouclé swivel 
chairs, poppy-pink tempered-glass 
end tables, and Moorish throne 
chairs from Syria. Theshowroomre- 
flects her design philosophy: a riot of col- 
or moderated by a sliver of restraint that 
renders harmony rather than chaos; a 
conversation-inducing stew of styles near- 
lyimpossible to replicate that has attract 
ed the city’s risk-taking tastemakers for 
twenty-two years. “Sure, everyone loves 
a big, heavy European antique, but | also 
wanted midcentury-modern coffee tables 
and art deco sconces,” she says. Above 
the boutique, Francis’s firm guides clients 
tackling projects ranging from French 
Quarter manses to the brand-new Four 
Seasons residences. 

The shop also serves as a laboratory 
for her own constantly evolving home, 
where you’re as likely to find her moving 
a sofa as throwing a party. “New Orleans 
has beenhome since was eight yearsold,” 
Francis says as she sits in her kitchen ona 
dove-gray velvet high-backed chair. Near- 
by French doors usher in afternoon light, 


Clockwise from above: Penny Francis’s art-filled entryway; Francis and her dog Cody on the back porch; the front door; antique silver- 
and-brass tea caddies. Previous page: Original built-in bookshelves in the den. j 
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AUTHENTIC POST & BEAM BARNS 


HIPPED & RAISED NATIONWIDE 
M 1-800-628-2276 


28' x 28' Lenox Carriage Barn 


COOD 
HUNTING 


which slices across a wide porch andan 
electric-blue swimming pool beyond, 
“My husband is an avid hunter and gar- 
dener. He wanted a yard and a garage, sy 
she says. “I laughed. There are no garages) 
in Uptown, but he bet me a thousand dol= 
lars he could find one.” In 2012; Francis 
lost that wager when they ran acrossthe: 
10]-year-old, five-thousand-square-foot 
double just a block off Audubon Parke In= 
side, however, awaited a challenge fittora 
designer: an interior stalledin the eighties; 
burdened by lowered ceilings and Wing: 
walls inthe kitchen. 
“So many rooms were cut off from oth= 
ersand forced you to backtrack,” shesayss 
“That first look, Ithought, whata project 
A year of renovations yielded a three= 
bedroom, five-bathroom house With 4 
pleasing flow, and luxe additions such asa 
S8ymandapetite home theater. 
A few historic touches plucked) Fran= 
cis’s heartstrings, though, including the 
living room’s commanding bay windows; 
which she kept and countered withialmo> 
ment of midcentury romance: a lavender 
Italian velvet sofa. She repeated thatcolor 
inGustavian-style chairs deckedin Kravet 
velvet in the dining room and grass-cloth) 
! wallpapers by Phillip Jeffries and Schum- 
acher throughout the house. Her living: 
room, anchored by a 1930s-inspired/Are 
teriors chandelier, exudes contradiction 
“] think there’s real fun in intentionally 
mixing materials,” she says, smiling GOWwm 
atal970s coffee table with Lucitelegs:Si= 
foot Italian lamps with chrome bases and 
towering shades flank a stunning black- 
lacquer glass console with silver hardware, 
Alesser talent might opt for eitherbold 
art or bold furnishings, but Francis KnOWs) 
no fear. “This one is special,” she says 
of the Mississippi artist Kennith Bum 
phrey’s The First Date, an abstract nude: 
she’s had for decades, now hung on her 
living room wall. It juxtaposes Francis) 
favorite lilac hue with intense swaths of 
red and black. “During Katrina, the water 
came justbelowthe frame, but we wereable” 
torepair the damage.” ., 
Every piece inthe home bears meaning 
for Francis, whether it’s Depression-er 


Clockwise from top: The 

living room; an abstract portrait 
by localpainter Gavin Jones; 
anupstairs guestbedroom. 
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decanters inherited from her grandfa- 
ther in the dining room or the photog- 
rapher Clifton Henri’s image of a young 
boy standing on a bike tire in the powder 
closet. A Jackson Pollock-style Frederick 
Brown painting dominates her cozy den— 
the family’s favorite hangout—where dark 
bluewalls and original built-in bookshelves 
evoke an admiral’s cabin onaship. Theceil= 
ing draws the eye with another grass-cloth 
paper, this one mimicking denim. 

Theupstairs decor is even moreperson= 
al. Francis and her husband revamped the 
landingas an office space, removed abed- 
room to create a spa-style bathroom and 
a dreamy walk-in closet, and adorned the 
walls with works by their daughters, both 
graduates of the Savannah College of Art 
and Design. 

On the way down, Francis stops on the 
staircaseand points toasepia photograph 
of a low-slung building. “I’ve been a fanof 
the New Orleans photographer Lee Crum 
for along time,” she says. “I found this im= 
age of an old juke joint called Little Rum: 
boogie. My dad used to love going there: 
Francis purchasedit asa Father’s Day pres= 
ent, but her father died before she could 
giveitto him. 

“Helovedtelling stories of these oldNew 
Orleans bars backin the day. It’s anhomage 
now,” she says. “Although it’s almost h 
to have it hanging here, I believe art and 
design should do that. It should make you 
feelsomething that deeply.” & 
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The Restless Spirit 


BOB DYLAN’S HEAVEN’S DOOR 
WHISKEY IS AMASTERWORK OF THE 
MODERN RENAISSANCE MAN 


nthe 1963 track “Moonshiner,” folkicon Bob Dylan 
croons about going to some hollow and sitting by 
a still. The lonesome ballad tells the story ofa re- 
flective bootlegger assessing his life and love of 
whiskey. It’s amelancholy coverthat endsinclassic 
Dylan fashion with a line about how an empty bot- 
tle ain’t worthadamn. It’s oneofmany songs Dylan 
sings that refer to what he once called the “amber 
intoxicant”—including “Copper Kettle,” “GottaServe Somebody,” 
and “Blind Willie McTell”—and it would be safe for fans toassume 
the singer-songwriter enjoys the American spirit. But the fact that 
thecontrarian balladeer long aspired to own his own whiskey label 
might comeasasurprise. 

It did to Marc Bushala, CEO of Spirits Investment Partners. He 
first learned that Dylan was interested in entering the bourbon 
business when he discovered that the musician had filed a trade- 
mark application for a “Bootleg Whiskey” in 2015. “As a lifelong 
Dylan fan, was intrigued that he would want to ownabrand of any 
kind, but was excited that he wanted to create a whiskey brand,” 
Bushalasays. 

Unable to quell his curiosity, a persistent Bushala eventually 
connected with Jeff Rosen, Dylan’s manager of some forty years. 
Notonlydid the CEO discover that Dylanhadadeep appreciation 
of whiskey, but that he was also an accomplished visual artist who 


ADVERTISEMENT 


painted andcreated sculpturesmade 
from found metal objects collected 
from farms and scrapyards from 
across thecountry. “Iwas blownaway 
by Dylan’s art and thought abouthow 
it could be incorporated into bottle 
designs. It was the perfect meldingof 
artand craft whiskey.” 

But Bushala knew that the key t0 
success would not be Dylan’s global 
renown: “The strategic imperative 
was to make exceptional whiskey,” 
Bushalasays—a super-premium one 
that could win top honors in spirit 
competitions and that would be em: 
braced by whiskeyphiles, and not 
another celebrity-endorsed spirit 
brand. This was Dylan’s aim as well 
“Bob knows whiskey and has a very 
sophisticated palate,” Bushala says. 
“He was only interested in creating 
a collection of unique whiskey expressions; 
each of which tells its own story.” 


Bob Dylan’s 
bespoke metal 
gates, madein 


his Black Buffalo Heaven’s Door must be, first and foremost 
Ironworks studio, all about “the juice.” Six years later, and wil 
aredisplayedon numerous accolades from competitions 


bottles of Heaven's 


cludingLondon Spirits 2019 Whiskey &Spirit 
Door Whiskey. 


of the Year and San Francisco World Spirits 
2021 Consumer Choice to the product's cred- 
it, that vision has becomea reality. 

Bushalaattributes the success of Heaven’s Door to several fac: 
tors, not least of which is the artist behind the project and his Vi- 
sion. Dylan’s visual art—his paintings and iron sculptures— adorns 
the Heaven’s Door bottles while his personal palate informs each 
new expression of Heaven’s Door. : 

“Telling you how goodit isis like trying to tickle you rself. Itjust 
doesn’t work,” Dylan said of Heaven’s Door on an episode of his 
popular satellite radio show, Theme Time Radio Hour. The Nobel 
Prize in Literature winner may not have the words to describe 
his own straight bourbon, double barrel, straight rye, and limited- 
release lines, but others have sung their praises. Heaven's Door 
Redbreast Master Blender Edition has been called “nuancedand 
mature.” Thestraight rye, which spends its final six months innew 
toasted French oak cigar barrels from Vosges, France, is apprecial= 
edforits “herbaceous, spicy, and sharp” flavor. And Heaven's Door 
Bootleg Series Volume lll—alimited release—has been applauded 
as one of the best bourbons of the twenty-first century. 

Beit songs, poems, paintings, or premium craft whiskey, Dylan 2 
restless spirit and relentless perfectionism come through in ev- 
erything he does. 

When asked if there is a favorite Dylan album or song that he 
likes to listen to when enjoying Heaven’s Door, Bushala replies, 
“Simple Twist of Fate.’ I’ve always loved that song, but nowitfeels 

like thereis some kismet connection in there.” 
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BLIND BAG 
There’s notamore 
dunk-proof, mud- 
proof, abuse-proof 
duck pack out there, 
and few that work 
smarter thanthe 
Timber Pack by 
Sitka. Thebagcan 
hang from atreeby 
its integrated strap, 
complete withagun 
hook, orstay dryon 
the ground dueto 

a beefy waterproof 
welded rubber bot 
tom. Bonus: The top 
opens as wideas 

a gator’s mouth, with 
zippered accessory 
pockets ($239; 
sitkagear.cam). 


a 
COFFEEJUG 
This burly French 


SOUTHERN STYLI 


e 

Bhi nad Tested press BruTrek travel 

\ es mug is just whatthe 
DUCK HUNTING GEAR THAT WILL SE spouse Ordereaaal 
STAND UP TO THE ELEMENTS~AND Fe aie itcomes tosilen a 
THAT MUCK-CO\ ERED RETRIEVER é ¥ oitheng ieee c 

WHOENJOYS A GOOD SIIAKE By ee nee A esr i making. Theunique 

By T. Edward Nickens Bs . , eS eae vessel's design pre- 

4 my ; euniks Ne ! ‘ vents grounds from 
pc ene a slipping backintothe 


twenty-four ounces of 
liquid, which double- 
wallinsulation anda 
body builtas toughas 
acoalcarkeep extra 
hot ($50; planetary 
design.com). 
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A Spirited Weekend Awaits 
in Bourbon Country. 


=Cape to hand-crafted distillery tours, single barrel picks and elevated 
a cocktail and culinary experiences - all within a day’s drive of over 
=\Wwo-thirds of U.S. population. Your Bourbon Country getaway awaits. Oo 


Find out more at BourbonCountry.com. C. ©. UNS TSR 
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HOODIE 

This do-it-all 

Duck Camp hoodie, 
with its fleece-lined 
tunnel pocket, will 
ward offachillon 
its own, or work per 
fectly for layering. 
And it feelsas comfy 
as that ancient college 
sweatshirt ($169; 
duckcamp.com). 


a 

DUCK CALL 

The first Yentzen 
duck call was ablack 
walnutmodelthat 
came tolifeinI959on 
a Nederland, Texas, 
back porch, and went 
on togain status as 
the firstdouble-reed 
callto win the World 
Championship of 
Duck Calling. The 
classic versionstill 
gets madeintheLone 
Star State and pumps 
out sweet tones that 
workin tight timber 
and open water alike 
($70; sureshotgame 
calls.com). 


a 

CUTTING TOOL 
Built by Bahco, a 
European brand 
more than 130 years 
old, this indispens- 
able, pocket-size 
folding sawis head 
and shoulders above 
the rest. Coated teeth 
cutin both thepush 
and pull modesto 
take down brush for 
ablind, chewthrough 
tree limbs for anopen 
shot, and clear your 
way into a swamp 
($30; thepruner 
warehouse.com). 
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BlueRidgeMountains.com 


“One of the South's Best Small Mountain Towns” 
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INSULATION TOP 
The legendary Jac- 
Shirt by Filson gets 
aface-liftin this 
good-looking version 
filled with sustainably 
sourced goose down 
and outfitted witha 
snap-frontclosure, 
two chest pockets, 
and two slash pockets 
lined with flannel. 
The lightweight 
nylon shell, treated 
for water resistance, 
slides easily under 
outer layers when the 
going gets alittle cold- 
er and wetter ($295; 
filson.com). 


ao 

WADERS 

Wearing waders no 
longer has to testa 
hunter’s fortitudeand 
endurance thanksto 
advances in comfort 
like the standout 
elements builtinto 
this Chéne Gear patr. 
The four-layer water- 
proofand breathable 
nylon fabric doesn't 
bind, and the deep, 
waterproof zipper 
makes getting into 
themasnap ($1,100; 
chenegear.com). 


Ba 

WADER PANT 

The integrated belt 
on this cozy wader 
pant, also by Chéne 
Gear, is a brilliant 
touch, the four- 
way stretch fleece 
feels decadent, and 
the built-in stirrups 
shave precious 
moments off getting 
dressed at zero 
dark thirty ($230; 
chenegear.com). 
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oO 
+ GUNSLEEVE 
ih This brand-new 
€ i Wren & Ivy shotgun 
\ § tote repels muckand 
| ' : water with serious 
} style. Crafted of 
heavy waxed twill 
i] | canvas and bridle 
i} leather, it features 
optional personalized 
if Hy ; embossing anda 
> ; ‘ simple but effective 
backpack harness 
for hunters who have 
Hi their hands full ($225; 
y wrenandivy.com). 


oO 
HUNTING 

JACKET 

Retro camoisall the 
rage, but this spin by 
Tom Beckbeon the 
company’s Tensaw 
jacket looks truly 
timeless. Ithasa 
bi-swing back and 
gusseted underarms, 
so hunters can move 
easily, and theshell’s 
waxed shelter cloth 
turns away wind, 
rain, snow, and those 
unexpected splat- 
ters when the dog 
gives a shake ($495; 
tombeckbe.com). @ 
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From top; Owners 
Marguerite Johnson 
(left) and AnnaStill, 
with Tim Vogelaar 
photographs andan 
ebonized-oak table 
by Michael Morrow; 
alpaca throws; glass- 
ware designed by 
Johnson with Pearl 
River Glass Studio 
ona Morrow birch 
plywood table. 
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SOUTHERN ARTISANS 
SHINE AT BIRMINGHAM’S 
STILL JOHNSON 


By Jennifer Kornegay 


s at a modern art gallery, the polished 

concrete floors and bone-whitewalls of 

the downtown Birmingham shop Still 

ji Johnson purposefully keep the focus 

= on the installations—or in this case, a 

stunning selection of home goods and 

decor from Southern makers. The ab- 

stract shapes of a Natchez, Mississip- 

pi, artist’s jet-black kinetic mobile, for instance, spin 

lazily in lavender-perfumed air courtesy of Hazeltine 

candles, poured in New Orleans. Vintage teak dining 

chairs gather around a sleek ebonized-oak dining ta- 

ble fashioned by Birmingham furniture maestro Mi- 

chael Morrow. And drop cloths splashed with Pepto- 

pink and highlighter-yellow paint by the Florence, 

Alabama, artist Cullen Stewart hang across from 

Nashville photographer Tim Vogelaar’s tranquil but 
powerful black-and-white nature scenes. 

Backlit by the plentiful sunshine that streams into 
the shop, the owners, interior design partners Mar- 
guerite Johnson and Anna Still, elaborate on their 
aesthetic. “It’s kinda edgy-classic—traditional, but 
with something unexpected,” Johnsonsays. “It’s this,” 
she continues, her arm gracefully arcing to indicate 
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dmade Southern furniture, art, and accesso: 
the sue milly placed aroun dthespace, which alsocon: 
: iets studio in the back. “I’d always envisior ed 
se ep aut we could fill with the things we love,” Still 
owe lets us pe potential clients who we are wi th: 
fing aword. 
a ere anauiouneen started their company Jast yee 
after establishing an easy rhythm working side bysic 
under another interior designer. “I’ve always been’ 
into art and studied it in college,” Still explains, “but 
Marg is formally trained in interior design. She’s sO 
talented, with unlimited creativity, while I think in 
spreadsheets.” Johnson jumps in: “We complement 
each other.” The shop’s offerings mirror that yin and 
yang. In their designs, “we want depth,” Johnsonsays. 
“You get it mixing eras and styles, and you get it with 
handmade things; they havea story.” 
At the beginning, they sourced some of Still John= 
son’s goods from far-flung locales. But as they mingled 
items, an epiphany hit. Plates depicting a stylized 
cracked egg—a dollop of pistachio melding intoamoss 
greeninone version; asky hue bleeding into a vibrant 
royal bluein another—by Jackson, Mississippi's Pearl 
River Glass Studiowere holding their own visuallynext 
tohandblown glassware from Italy. The matte-finishe d 
neutrals and asymmetrical shapes of Birmingham's 
Civil Stoneware felt equally at home cozied up to ta- 
bleware from a Brooklyn maker. “We loved that these 
localand regional creatives stand up against some big- 
ger’ names,” Still says. “It was never supposed to bea 
Southern store, but the items with that authenticity 
we’re passionate about turned out to be Southern. It 
organically grew into a place that celebrates them, 
Johnson finds herself particularly drawn to therip- 
pled forms of the hand-thrown vases by the Farmstead 
pottery in Oxford, Mississippi, but also to their func- 
tion. Farmstead acts mainly asa flower farm, “and that 
informs the design,” shesays. “They know how flowers 
sitin acontainer.” Still praises Morrow, the shop’ 
clusive furniture supplier (aside from antiques). “He's 
been making custom pieces for our clients, so it felt 
naturaltohavehim makealine forthe store,” shesays; 
including atrestle table and dining chairs inava 
of finishes. wl 
And Cullen Stewart owns both of their hearts. “His 
paintings are rawand alittle chaotic,” Still says. a 
isthe edgewe want over that traditional chest. Weju 
can’t get enough of him.” Inmid-October, Still Joh: nson 
ishosting aStewart show. “He’s abit ofarecluse,” Still 
says, “but we’ve had such an amazing response t nis 
work, andwe want people to meet him.” 
Relationships like those, forged through thes 
bring rewards both professional and personal 
cause we’ve gotten to know these makers, we can 
laborate to createitems,” Stillsays, such as the pla 
Johnson recently designed with Pearl River. “T 
somuch craftsmanship and talent in the South,” 
adds. “Ijust soak that up.” & 
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Until someone creates 
a more rugged terrain, 
_ yourre all set. 
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Wherever sikant ure calls: our Brush collection is ready 


to get you there. Each piece is constructed with a thick 


stretch canvas, providing the protection you need and the 
flexibility you want. A reliable favorite - whether you ‘reon 


3 _ the hunt or back at camp. 


Shop the Brush Jacket + Pants at DuckCamp.com. 
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Curtt Buchanan asseindies democratic” armchair 
Curtts 
in his backyard workshop 


nJonesborough, Tennessee’s East Main 
Street, past thecourthouse, the antique 
mart, and the historic little town’s sin= 
gle coffee shop, if you listen closely, you | 
can hear Curtis Buchanan splitting 4 
maple log outside his backyard work= 
shop. Chancesare, pieces of that log will 
become one of the elegant handmade 
Windsor chairs he turns out there. His creations are 
displayed in collections at Monticello, the Tennessee 
State Museum, and the governor’s mansion, and Visi- 
torstohis shopcome from all over—but that’s not why 
he does it. For Buchanan, it’s all about the tools. 

“Early on, | ran across a drawknife and a shaving 
horse, and that was the end of all other work,” says 
Buchanan, ahandyman by nature who, when he was in 
his twenties, resisted the thought of anine-to-five. Hé 
stumbled upon chair making, and, under the tutelage 
of the renowned Vermont woodworker Dave Sawyer 
began perfecting his craft. “The tools drew me toit, 
andit’s still the tools that keep me here.” Aside froma 
latheandabandsaw, nothing in his workshop plugsin. : 
Nothing is so dangerous that his five-year-old grand- 
son or neighborhood kids can’t visit. Nothing buzzes { 
orwhirs too loudly. : 

“The sound of the motors makes you want to go 5 
faster,” Buchanan says. His voice, like much elseabout : 
the sixty-nine-year-old craftsman, is ebullient and - 

unrushed. “I like the sound of the hand tools. They 5 
set a pace.” He ditched his radio in the early nineties: 
Years ago, when his now son-in-law accidentally cut 
hisworkshop’s telephoneline while digging for arasp- 
berry trellisin the garden, Buchanan thankedhim. Its 
the quiet, but also the other sounds I get to hear be= 
cause of the quiet: the birds, the starter on the mail 
truck, the courthouse clock.” 

Every morning, Buchanan ambles along the gravel 
path tohissixteen-by-twenty-foot timber-framework 
shop, past overflowing flower beds and prolific Vege 
table patches, through awisteria-draped arborwhere 
amockingbird has been known to nest. Most days; he 

MADE IN THE SOUTH keeps the doors open to let the sounds and sunlight 

- pour through. Inthe fall and winter, heruns the wood- 

House of Windsors stove as wind and snow blow outside. His workbench 
and adjacent tool cabinet sitat the center of theroom, 


with old chairs and stools dangling from above. If! 


TAKE A LOAD OFF couldn’t make these chairs with these simple tools, 
ONA TENNESSEE ORIGINAL | would make something else,” he says. In fact, €Very 
By Caroline Sanders Clements morning, he warms up by whittling aspoon. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TIM ROBISON 
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Where the 
Sporting Life Lives 


As America’s premier sporting community. 
Brays Island embodies a shared passion for 
the outdoors. Deepen your connection to 
friends, family and your own adventuresome 
spirit exploring 5,500 pristine acres of 


waterways, fields and woodlands. 


HUNTING | SHOOTING SPORTS | FISHING | RIDING | GOLF | DINING 


Brays Ys! ; d Real Estate Inquiries BRAYSISLAND.COM | 843.846.3170 


C.OOD 
HIUN TING 


But it is the chairs that these humble tools make 
best, so it’s chairs Buchanan continues to produce. 
He’s crafted rockers, settees, side chairs, and bar- 
stools. Lately, he’s been obsessed with what he calls 
democratic chairs, a sleeker model that requires just 
afew hand tools. His bread and butter overthecourse 
of his career, though, has been the traditional Windsor 
chair. A sentiment from the twentieth-century furni- 
ture historian Wallace Nutting about the classic de- 
sign, created in England and refined incolonial Amer- 
ica, mirrors Buchanan’s ethos: “A Windsor chair, even 
toa person who does not know it by name, is perhaps 
more suggestive of pleasant reflections than any oth- 
erarticle of furniture,” Nutting wrote. “No other style 
of furniture has been so persistent and kept its quiet 
place while other styles came and went.” 

Buchanan’s process relies on green woodworking, 
whichmeans that rather than starting fromdryboards, 
he works pliable logs sourced from nearby sawmills. 
“I live in one of the most diverse temperate forests in 
the world, so I have access to everything | need right 
here,” he says. Since he paints his chairs, he chooses 
his wood forits nonaesthetic qualities such ashighten- 
silestrength, light weight, and tight grain. Asinglechair 
represents a walk through a Southern Appalachian 
forest: He uses hard sugar maple for the legs; ring- 
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Clockwise from top left: 

A finished birdcage-style 
barstool anda democratic 
chair; Buchanan on his 
workshop’s porch; splitting 
red oak for chair parts; 
carving aseat withascorp. 
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COOD 
LIUN TING 


porous hardwood such as oak, hickory, or ash trans- 
forms into the back and spindles; malleable eastern 
white pine forms the seat. 

After splitting the logs, Buchanan shaves the chair- 

backwith his drawknife before placing it and the spin- 
dlesinasteam box (a plywood box shapedlikea “snake 
coffin” attached toawallpapersteamer)tomakethem 
even more compliant. Then, after they’re bent, they 
go into a homemade kiln powered by 100-watt light 
bulbs. Once they’re dry, he shapes them again witha 
spokeshave, thenstarts onthelegs, whichheturnson 
his lathe and dries. Forthe seat, he starts with asingle 
board, flattening it with a hand plane and scooping 
into it with his adze, scorp, and travisher, sharp carv- 
ing tools with names much more intimidating than 
the objects themselves. He fastens each piece by drill- 
ing holes with a brace and auger bit, leveraging the 
moisturein the wood sothat some parts expand while 
holes shrink, cementing the pieces into place. A few 
coats of milk paint, a rubdown with steel wool, anda 
top layer of shellac finish thejob. 

For years, Buchanan had a two-year backlog of or- 
ders and cranked out atleast achairaweek. He appre- 
ciated the business, but he’s glad those times are over. 
Nowadays, he’s ceased commissions and only sells the 
chairs he happens to be making, along with the care- 
fully devised plans for how to build each type of chair, 
plus the spoons he sculpts each morning. 

His goal, though, remains unchanged. He recalls a 
moment, years ago, when he had to decide on what 
path his career would take. “l asked myself: What did 
you want in 1983 when you were obsessed with these 
chairs? | wanted a little shop in the backyard where | 
could make enough forthe family. Then asked: /s that 
what youstill want?’ hesays.“Theanswerisstillyes.” § 
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shaving achatr 
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discover properties that existin 
Id, offering buyers something truly 


“G&G Landis where you ul 
ha home that respects the land.” 


harmony with the natural wor 
special: the chance toestablis 


—Rebecca W. Da rwin 


Garden & Gun cofounder andCEO 


Clockwise from 
above: GulfCoast 
view; the pool view 
fromacustom Gulf 
fronthome; anelevat- 
ed wooden boardwalk 
winds through the 
nature preserve; 

the property's Phase 
4 development. 
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Get Back to Nature 
at Alys Beach 


COME HOME TOA GULF COAST 
GETAWAY THAT'SA WORLD APART 


orthosewhowantitall, cometoAlys Beach. 

Here in this pristine town on Florida’s 

Gulf shore, a best-of-all-worlds lifestyle is 

available, one that includes coastline and 

forest, exquisite nature and incompara- 

ble architecture, protected privacy anda 

creative community for publiclife. A case 

study in bold architectural design, Alys Beach seamlessly 
joins Bermudan whitewashed cottages with Moroccan- 
inspired minarets and Spanish-stylealleysandcourtyards 
to presentan otherworldly havenalong the dramaticScenic 
Highway 30A. The snowy white masonry contrasts against 

spotless sky and sapphire seas, defusing the Florida heat 

in turn. That’s intentional. Duany Plater-Zyberk (now 

DPZ CoDesign) created the New Urbanist master plan for 

Alys Beach, with town architects Marieanne Khoury-Vogt 


and Erik Vogt governing 
the code of standards 
designed to create a com> 
monality of architecture: 
The resultis a pedestrian= 
scale Gulf front oasis 
where sharing in commu: 
nity with family and neigh= 
borsis central tolife. 

As Alys Beach contin= 
ues to grow strategically 
and intentionally, the next 
phase of developmentlies 
at the north end of the 
property, nestled near 
the expansive nature pre= 
serve. Known as Phase4, or 
the GGBlock, this groupof 
homes will offer residents 
asecluded woodlandspace 
with a coastal country aes- 
thetic, a restful retreat 
with plenty of shade, along 
with all of the amenities 
the community is known 
for. AlysBeach’s signature 
streetscapes and Mediter- 
ranean mystique continue in the new addition; 
characterized by white garden walls that give way 
tolandscaped courtyards and gardens but offer 
residents a different point of view by hugging the 
pristine longleaf pine forest encompassing twen= 
ty acres of protected land. Justashort walk from 
the beach, this quiet, greenery-filled spaceis the 
ideal spot to take acontemplative walk orjustto 
admire the coastal forest. 

Inthe Phase 4. development, TheSilvaameni= 
tyactsas “thetrailhead tothe NaturePreserve’ In 
thewaythat the Beach Club acts as the “gateway 
to the beach,” as noted by Phase 4 architect Tim 
Slattery of Hart Howerton. The Silva features a 
central event lawn, pool, covered terrace, andan 
enclosed pavilion all designed to honor the abun= 
dant landscape. Theinvitation tolive outdoorsis 
on full display. Common spaces are meant to be 
shared, andan appreciation of the natural world 
is evident in every aspect of Alys Beach design: 
Thisismost clearin the property’s nature trail. In 
orderto protect the delicate ecosystem below, its) 
boardwalk was constructed from above without 
heavy equipment on the ground. Here respectis 
paid to residents and wildlife alike. 

It’s thiswin-win approach that attracts home= 
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owners to this Northwest Florida paradise. For all the 
serenity of the sophisticated development, nearby the 
bustling Town Center offers arobust shopping district 
in keeping with the New Urbanist intention of authen- 
tic placemaking. Charming boutiques and a thriving 
food scene provide residents with a space to share 
each other’s company before retreating to the calm of 
their elegant beachcommunity. The retail experiences 
are available to both residents and guests alike and 
bring shopping, entertainment, and dining within easy 
walking distance. 

Given the allure, it’s no wonder Alys Beach con- 
tinues to grow. For those looking for their own Gulf 
Coast escape, good news: Opportunities to purchase 
continue to come to market, including condominiums, 
brownstone-style homes, and single family homes that 
arein planning for the area adjacent to the homeowner- 
exclusive Beach Club and Beach Plaza. This new district 
of luxury residential condominiums and detached res- 
idences are designed by the teams at Hart Howerton, 
Khoury Vogt Architects and Merrill, Pastor & Colgan 
Architects, and will place residents within close prox- 
imity to the Gulf of Mexico as well as provide access to 
the unforgettable views afforded by the owner-exclu- 
sive Beach Glub. The uniquearchitecture carries onAlys 
Beach's signature seaside aestheticwith spacious floor 
plans, gracious interior design, and expansive views. 

There’s still plenty of property to be developed as 
well, whether buyers areinterestedin 
acustom abodeoraSomerset Homes 
plan in this growing community. For 
those without the time to go through 
the design process of overseeing a — 
new build—or who just want to live in a re 
this brilliant coastal town as soon as 
possible—the Somerset Homes pro- 
gram provides the solution. Stream- 
lined, efficient, and built close to all 
of Alys Beach's amenities, including 
Caliza Pool, ZUMA Wellness Genter, 
the Amphitheatre, and Town Cen- 
ter, the program lets new residents 
begin their Alys Beach life swiftly and 
smoothly. Allthebetterto start enjoy- 
ing theunique duality ofthe property. 
Lively community and serene seclu- 
sion. Modern architecture and old- 
world charm. Coastal quietude and 
vibrant forest space. At Alys Beach, 
you really canhaveitall. 


Plan your permanent home in Alys 
Beach by visiting AlysBeach.com 
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Trout-fishing 
Quide Ben Elmer 
Preparesto 
cast at Silver 
Run Reserve. 
Contact Liz 
Harris at 828- 
342-3194 or 
liz@cashiers 
-com for more 
information. 
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Casting fora 
Cashiers Abode 


FOR ANGLERS. THERE'S NO BETTER HOME THAN 
NORTH CAROLINA'S CASHIERS. HIGHLANDS PLATEAU 


ince the 1800s, well-heeled travelers have sought 
refuge inthe cooler climate ofCashiers, North Car- 
olina. For those in theknow, the peaceful mountain 
town, whichsits at almost four thousand feet above 
sea level, is one of the country’s capitals for out- 
doorrecreation, namely fly fishing, 

With some of the most idyllic fishing in the Great Smoky 
Mountains, not to mention waterfall-filled streams chock-full 
of native brook trout and wild rainbow trout, Cashiers is home 
toacommunity ofanglers eager toshare their knowledge of this 
special landscape. 

For those casting for a home that encourages the “gone 
fishing” way of life, McKee Properties’ reputation for finding 
anglers the perfect home is unparalleled. Nearly halfa century 
ofluxuryrealestate expertise in Western North Carolinaallows 
McKee Properties to attract buyers shopping for everything 
from low-acreage bucolic cottages to ridgetop estates with 
dramatic long-range mountain views. The brokers represent 
a variety of communities and provide a rare Opportunity for 

futureresidentsto finda place that immediately feelslikehome, 

“Whileitis ourjobtohelp buyers exploretheregionand find 
the property that isa good fit for them, I think an overlooked 
aspect of what we dois that we get tointroduce people to oth- 
ersand help them get immersed in the lifestyle they love,” says 


MCKEEPROPERTIFES.cOoM 
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Beth Townsend, McKee Proper- 
ties co-owner and broker. “We're 
not just introducing people to the 
area, but to each other. We know 
who else is interested in fishing, 
painting, or the food scene.” 

The real estate team knows 
People like renowned trout-fish- 
ing guide Ben Elmer, who grew } 
up in the region. The Brookings 
Anglers shop expert fishes around 
the world, but Says the variety of 
outdoor recreation activitiesin the 
Cashiers-Highlands Plateauis why, 
it’ssuchan attractive place tolive. 

“It’s a neat area as far as fly 
fishing goes,” Elmer says. “Living 
here we have access to so many 
different outdoor landscapes, so 
many different terrains and nat- 
ural features—that’s a big draw for people.” In 
fact, Brookings Anglers is located fifteen min- _ 
utes fromthe Chattooga River headwaters. 

“This morning | fished for brook troutina 
small stream at the headwaters of the White- 
water River,” Elmer says. “If 1 wanted to, this 
afternoon I could float on the Little Tennessee 
River, which is about forty-five minutes away, 
and catch some good-sized smallmouth bass.” 

Elmer is particularly fond of the brown, 
brook, and rainbow trout found in the area. 
“Withalittle bitofhiking, youcan getintosome 
really untouched water,” Elmer says. “Even 
during the busy months, you can find sections 
of river where you have a place to yourself. 
Scenery-wise, it’s gorgeous year-round, butit’s 
exceptional around here when the wildflowers 
are blooming.” 

The agents at McKee Properties use their 
deep knowledge of this landscape to help 
their clients craft a home that fosters an out- 
standing living experience. Whether the goal 
is to find a place with breathtaking mountain 
views, or a home within easy access to some of 
the best fly fishing on the East Coast, the com- 
pany’s premier properties marry the desire 


for the environment. To protect the region's 
majestic beauty for years to come, the listings | 
thatMcKee Properties features were developed 
with Sustainability in mind, 

“Moderate temperatures and natural beau- 
tyarewhat make Cashiersso remarkable,” says 
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Liz Harris, McKee Properties broker and co-owner. 
“The weather is fantastic year-round, and the clubs 
and activities people choose to participate in are 
often shaped around our stunning landscape—there 
arerivers, waterfalls, lakes, and mountains. Inall my 
travels, I’ve yet to experience a place more special 
than Cashiers. What we haveuphere onthe mountain 
ishard to find anywhereelse. Thatis a big reason why 
my family chose to call this place home.” 

Case in point: Silver Run Reserve. The private 
community is exclusively marketed by McKee Prop- 
erties and located near Nantahala National Forest. 
The headwaters for Silver Run Falls wind through this 
property, and Silver Run Reserve also features three 
spring-fed lakes that make spending the day on the 
water a popular pastime. The property containslarge 
estate lots and beautiful new cottages along with 
indoor and outdoor amenities. Whether residents 
wish to walk among the mountain laurel and cataw- 
ba rhododendron or simply do some bird-watching, 
there’s something for everyone searching for that 
deeper connection to nature. 

Equally appealing is the 1,250-acre Snowbird 
community. Designed with nature enthusiasts in 
mind, the gated neighborhood is ideal for environ- 
mentally aware anglers. The mountain setting is a 
fishing haven with pristine creeks loaded with native 
trout. And covenants designed to prevent subdivid- 
ing less than twenty-acre parcels ensure residents 
can explore the many waterfalls and creeks amid 
Snowbird’s meadows and forests safe in the knowl- 
edge that their unmatched beauty will be preserved 
for generations to come. In addition, 360-degree 
mountain views make the community a true natu- 
ral wonder and an enviable address in the coveted 
Cashiers-Highlands Plateau. 

But beyond world-class vistas in planned com- 
munities, what you'll find on every property McKee 
offersis asanctuary setting where homeowners can 
find unparalleled peace. 

“A great feature of this areais the abundance of 
open spaceand privacy,” Harris says. Wework hard 
to preserve that unique feeling. As the mountain 
region becomes more developed, we strive to repre- 
sent sellers that want to preserve this special area for 
the benefit and enjoyment of future generations.” 

No matter what future residents are searching 
for—tranquility, charm, or a trout fishing haven— 
McKee Properties has an ideal mountain home in 
the Cashiers-Highlands Plateau to makeliving here 
amemorable experience. 


Find your mountain haven atMcKeeProperties.com 


CHATTOOGA CLUB 
Exceptional estate home in this 
lovely amenitized community, 
featuring beautiful finishes and 
gorgeous mountain views. 


$5,950,000 

Liz Harris 
828-342-3194 
liz@cashiers.com 


SILVER SLIP FALLS 
Uninterrupted views of Whiteside 
and Devils Courthouse make this 
tucked away abode special. 


$3,950,000 

Sandy Barrow & John Barrow 
828-506-9356 
john@cashiers.com 


HIGH HAMPTON 

This contemporary-ranch 
estate sits on Wade Road with 
epic views of the iconic Rock and 
Chimneytop mountains. 


$3,500,000 

Beth Townsend 
828-421-6193 
beth@cashiers.com 


FALCON RIDGE 

With views of Jocassee, Keowee 
and Hartweillakes, this home 
offers countless opportunities 
for future residents. 


$1,595,000 


Wayne Monday 
828-508-8661 
wayne@cashiers.com 


HOLLY BERRY ESTATES 
Enjoy a mountain cabin with all 
the luxuries of modern living in 
this Holly Berry retreat. 


$1,200,000 


Maggie Eimer 
803-493-5734 
maggie@cashiers.com 


SNOWBIRD 

Set amidst the Snowbird 
neighborhood, this mountain 
esoape is located inallofthe 
area's natural beauty. 
$1,000,000 

Beth Townsend 


'828-421-6193 


beth@cashiers.com 
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A Restorative 
Riverfront Refuge 


KIAWAH RIVER’S AMENITIES PROVIDE 
A CHANCE TO UNPLUG, UNWIND, AND ENJOY 
THE LOWCOUNTRY ’S NATURAL BEAUTY 


eee arlier this year, when Maggie and George 
\4 Bullwinkel went in search of a property 
Ep that wouldserve as their romanticescape, 
as the couple knew they wanted tostayinthe 
South Carolina Lowcountry. “We were 
looking foran intimate littlespot wherewe 
could spendsome time together,” George 
explains. “We wanted a tranquil space that allowed us to 
getaway from the bustle of downtown Charlestonbutalso 
allowed us to have alittle fun.” 

George, a lawyer, grew up in the region, near Mount 
Pleasant, and the pair decided to raise their children (ages 
fourto eleven) there. 

“We love where we live,” he adds. “We love the salt 
water and marsh views and didn’t want to stray too far 
from that. We wanted somewhere close by that had an 
ambience that made us feel we were a world away from 
thehecticnature of city life.” The couple longed foraplace 
that wouldallow them torelax near thewater but also fea- 
tured world-class amenities that would leave them feeling 
pamperedand rejuvenated. 

Their search led them to Kiawah River, a vibrant 
master-planned residential community that intention- 
ally merges thoughtful planning with the heritage of the 
Sea Islands. Just twenty miles from Charleston, the two- 
thousand-acre property on Johns Island uses forward- 
thinking design to enhanceits residents’ strong connec- 
tions tonature. Withtrails that windthrough forests and 
along waterways as well as twenty miles of waterfront 
views along the Stono and Kiawah Rivers, this rich land- 
scape is known forits diversity of floraand fauna, as well 
as abundant produce harvested from its dark, fertilesoil. 

Georgeis an avid fisherman, and amultitudeofplaces 
to fish—ponds, tidal creeks, rivers, salt marshes,and open 
ocean—is one of the features that captured George's heart 
and signaled that Kiawah River could beaspecial place. 


Clockwise from above: The Lowcountry landscape is 
at the heart of life at Kiawah River; nature trails allow 


residents to travel effortlessly throughout the property; 
the Bullwinkel’s bungalow bedroom. 
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“think it’s the perfect property for usin regard 
to what they offer. From sunrise to sunset, 
there’s something to do on the Kiawah River.” 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH KIAWAH RIVER 


“The fishing is amazing here,” he says. “This was an 
old rice field, and you can fish right off some of the rice 
trunks.” Redfish, summer flounder, spotted sea trout, pom- 
pano, and sheepshead canall be found in the waters around 
the property. 

Some of the Southeast’s top designers and architects 
came together tocreate custom homes at Kiawah River. The 
community is made up of bungalows, cottages, and villas, 
as well as waterfront home sites where buyers can build the 
retreat of their dreams. 

That made for a lot of house options to choose from, 
butin the end, the pair settled ona simple but elegant turn- 
key one-bedroom bungalow. It’s an intimate space where 
they can get away and reconnect aftera hectic dayinthecity. 
Inthe evenings they sit on their wraparound porchand watch 
the grass turn from green to gold as the sunset dips over 
the marsh. 

“When it came to buying the place, the folks at Kiawah 
River were excellent,” George says. “They made it easy and 
allowed ustodo multiple walkthroughs. The team made every 
accommodation that we asked for. We were quickly welcomed 
into the community, and we started using the amenities, like 
the state-of-the-art fitness center, right away. I thinkit’s the 
perfect property forusinregard to what they offer. From sun- 
rise to sunset, there’s something to do on the Kiawah River.” 

When they bring their kids to their bungalow retreat, 
Kiawah River is a place where their children’s curiosity can 
flourish as they grow: “Thereare two pools forthemto playin,” 
Georgesays. “Onehasagood wading feature that our young- 
estcan use, andthecenterhas ahottubforus,” headdswitha 
chuckle. There’s also lots ofroom to explore and learn about 
all the species that call this remarkable place home. “Welike 
the large active farm here,” George says. “We like to visit the 
Goatery, the on-property artisan goat dairy that specializes 
in fresh GradeA milk and cheeses, to get fresh eggs, and feed 
thechickens, goats, and other animals. That’s something that 
the kids don’t get to experiencelivingin thecity.” 

The pride in locally grown food, featured in signature 
dishes at the development’s world-class restaurants, is part 

of Kiawah River’s conservation-in-action philosophy. Sus- 
tainability is one ofthecore principles as well. Thecommunity 
was designed withan emphasis on the environment, and over 
halfofthe community’s acreage willremain open green space. 
The Bullwinkels understand that the tranquility Kiawah River 
offers willbe around for theirchildren to enjoyas adults. 

Having a relaxed space in which to spend time together 
is why the Bullwinkels ultimately bought a home in Kiawah 
River. Withits undeniable beauty, unpretentiousluxury, and 
spectacular sunsets, it’s a perfect backdrop against which 
George and Maggie can enjoy golden-hued days that areany- 


thing but ordinary. 


Formoreinformation about purchasing your own riverfront 
refuge, visit KiawahRiver.com 
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GOOD DOG 


BY JONATHAN MILES 


Pack 


Way serTLEFOR ONEDOU 


YOUCAN HAVE FIVE? 


IL 
LUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 


dofthelinecame alongsilence.|hadjust 
askedatriend,a magazine editor inNewYork, wherehe 
thought! could live in‘or around Manhattan with five 
dogs: My wife andlwere migratingnorth from Missis- 

ck—aLab,agolden, a pointer, and two 


sippl, andour pa 
mutts—was somehow moving withus. “Canada,” hefi- 


nally replied. «Canadas probably as closeasyouget.” 
al response: Nevertheless, [flew 


Hiswasa fairly typic Vase 
tals. Thiswasin 2000, whenthemagazine in: ustry was 
upto scoutren ishers threw lavish; celebrity-spangled parties for 


of it. Atone suchparty! wentpinballing around 
and everyone where an aspiring New Yorker 
1 dunrulydogs. Most folks just blinkedatme. 
mightlive™! friend took me by the elbow, suggesting |meet someone. 

Anedit _|didn’t catchhernameover the music—wasan angular 


ntheotheren 


hap ricethenell 
oy emedliket ehe! 
Woauee skin: anyone 


-} 
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GOOD DOG 


blond woman who listened patiently while 
idescribed my pack and my predicament. 
“| see lots of people with multiple dogs 
on Central Park West,” she offered. “You 
should look there.” Now it was my turn to 
vacantly blink. At the time, Central Park 
Westhad the city’s spendiestrealestate— 
possibly the world’s—and those multiple 
dogs she’d seen had clearly been in the 
care of pro dog walkers. I quickly excused 
myself, rolling my eyes as I turned away 
in search of more helpful company. Mo- 
ments later that same friend grabbed my 
elbow again, this time less invitingly, and 
demanded, “Did you really just walk away 
from Heidi Klum?” 

Oops. But | would doit again, albeit more 
gracefully, for the very same reason: for 
the good of the pack. When you become 
head of a dog pack—a more 
accurate term might be cu- 
rator—you cease thinking or 
acting like what we’ll loosely 


ae 


nomics by observing the pack. The dog 
burying his bone, he concluded, was a 
capitalist; the dog sharing his bone was a 
socialist; and the dog growling and barking 
at the others in the hopes of them surren- 
dering their bones was obviously a fascist. 
Not long ago that same son got knocked 
off a small cliff while trying to capture a 
runaway coonhound on some river bluffs. 
1 guess he learned something about grav- 
ity from that, and also about the variety of 
bruises the human body can acquire. But 
something about devotion, too: The coon- 
hound, with ayowl, leaped after him. 

Our current configuration is a three- 
piece combo—a Gordon setter, an English 
shepherd, and that aforementioned coon- 
hound. I don’t know why, in my marriage, 
the dogs have always had tobe assigned to 

one of us, as in, YOUR dog just 
chewedaleg off the QueenAnne 
chair. Possibly it’s becauseour 
union was founded, like a ca- 


call a normal human being; TAKING nineBrady Bunch, onamerger 
thatis,apersonwhoclaims for THE PACK of dogs, thus imprinting some 
his or her lifea measure of self- OUT FOR kind of pattern. I’m not friend- 
determination. No, your life A WALKIS ly with enough couples with 
becomes the pack: feeding it, EQUIVALENT three-plus dogstoknowif this 
caring for it, training it, herd- TOACATTLE custodial quirkiscommonora 
ing it, playing with it, making DRIVE; AT sign ofatroubled relationship. 
up inane songs about it, and, THE END But two of the dogs “belong” 
yes, in the face of dubious real- YOU WILL to my wife—she did pick them 
estate advice, somehow hous- BE DUSTY, out—while the other one, the 
ing it. There’s a stale dad joke EXHAUSTED, East Tennessee coonhound 
that goes around whenever ANDINWANT _ mutt,thespeckledrescue pup, 
couples announce they’re ex- OF ASALOON theknockerof children andthe 


pecting child number three: 
Get ready toswitch from man- 
to-man to zone defense, har 
har. Well, there’s a corollary 
there with dogs. When you go from two 
dogs to three (or more), you go from dog 
owner to dog...freak. You become aminori- 
ty shareholderin your own daily existence. 
My own freak flag has been flapping non- 
stop for a quarter century now. For that 
original Mississippi pack, we eventually 
found an empty old house on alake north- 
west of thecity. The dogs enjoyed paddling 
around that lake for several years before 
living out their days on an upstate farm 
where rabbits darted across the fields as 
steadily as a stock ticker. As old age stole 
them from us, puppies soon appeared to, 
in essence, keep enough players on the 
field. When children also appeared, the 
pack helped raise them. My youngest son, 
for instance, taught himself political eco- 
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chewer of chair legs, is mine. 
He is, admittedly, a bona 
fide handful. For one thing, 
every time he opens his fog- 
horn mouth, ships change course along 
the mid-Atlantic coast. But the English 
shepherd (I’m whispering this so my wife 
won't hear) is kind of our problem child. 
Lula’s hobby is ripping apart squeaky toys 
toneutralize their squeaker; her ambition, 
ontheotherhand, istodothesametodeliv- 
ery drivers. Anot-insignificantchunkofmy 
free time has been spent Googling “tough- 
est squeaky toys.” |cameacrossoneonAm- 
azonguaranteeinginvincibility; click. “The 
Amazon driver,’ | announced to Lula, “will 
becoming tomorrow with an indestructible 
squeaky toy.” She perked her ears. Based 
onthenext day’s events, however, what she 
heard me say instead was “The Amazon 
driveris an indestructible squeaky toy.” 
Owning apackis morethan just owning 


adog times three, four, or five. (Above five 
and I’m just going to assume you’re a do} 
sled racer.) There’s an exponent in tt 
somewhere. Taking them all out fora walk 
becomes an undertaking equivalent to: 
cattle drive; at the end you will be dusty, ex 
hausted, andin want ofasaloon. Whenone 
dog hears a bump in the night, the others 
joinin barking and baying untila full canine 
feedback loop occurs, with none of them 
sure why they’re still barking or why lve 
come staggering outsidein my boxers 
ing my arms at them at 2:00 a.m. Feedil 
time requires elaborate diplomacy and 
diation; the Gordonsetter, wholives fo 
envy of his peers, likes to finish his meé 
last so the other dogs can see him wi 
food when they no longer have any. 
he’s ourcapitalist.) Driving them around 
like piloting arowdy school bus; if they spot 
asquirrel, however, then it’s like driving @ 
bus of high-school girls past the Beatlesin 
1964. If, like me, you’re loosey-goosey about 
dogs on the furniture, you may sometimes 
enter an otherwise unoccupied room to 
find every seat taken. More than oncelhave 
evicted the hundred-pound coonhoun d 
from the couch to read, only to have him: 
galumph on top of me and award my face 
an accommodating slurp. 
Dol at times grumble, grouse, bemoan 
the furred lunacy of my life? Ask my family, 
ormy Amazon driver:| do. But would Ihave 
it any other way? Oh God no. That expo- 
nent! mentioned applies to the pleasures 
of a pack, too; it’s dog joy, compound 
Whether I’m ready or not, every morn 
of my life begins with the same unsp 
proclamation: Let the wild rumpusst 


is a calm, abiding comfort, too, a kinc 
interspecies camaraderie that keeps my 
heart buoyed—Fix-a-Flat for the soul. I 
don’t have to tell you about the airwa’ 


radio and pull my truck to the sid 
road to get my damn eyes cleared. 
as confident, anymore, that every’ 
going to be okay. But when! wate 
in the evenings, wrestling and ro 
the tall glowy grass, chasing one 
through the dwindling copper lig 
ing, grinning, every now and again 
ing my way tomakesurel’m wate 

madcap show, it feels, for me, like every 
thing might be. 
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THISLAND 


BY LATRIA GRAHAM 


Nobody's 
More Country 


BLACK COWBOYS—SOME OF THE ORIGINAL 


WRANCLERS—GET THEIR DUE AT A STERE, OTYPE-BUSTING 
e - SOUTH CAROLINA FESTIVAL 


ome cowboys come in Hume 
mers instead of on horseback 
now, but the impetus behind 
the Black Cowboy Festivalres 
mains the same: tokhonorthe 
Black Western pioneers une 
derrepresented inhistoryand 
popular culture. Forthisannu: 
al weekend of horsemanship exhibitions 
and amateur competitions, thousandson 
People fromhours away cometotinyRem= 
bert, South Carolina, less thanan houreasp 
of Columbia. 

[learned about the festival the way most 
folks do, by word of mouth. In 2016 Iwas 
rovering the Chitlin’ Strut in Salley, Soutl 
Carolina, and] shareda plate of theevents 
namesake with a man who told mevaboulb 
the celebration, full of country pride and 
tiding contests, He promised the food Was 
always good, andthe music even better 

I shouldn’t have been’ surprised that 
my home State, though far from the Wile 
Yest, would have acowboy culture: Histo 
rlans estimate that in the years followin 
the Civil War, a quarter of cowboys, at 
O percent of homesteaders, were Black: 
°St Of those folks were from the Soul 
€ySpread up and away from the rege 
at had held them in bondage; dr: 1g 
"60s or walking through prairies ll 
Search of Something better. Nhey nave 
SO'much been erased from the history 
Westward expansion as never include a 
the first Place. Events like the Black ©° 

°Y Festivalaim to changethat. 
, the last weekend of May (ip : 
of the (usa first weekend, a pad 
Ne), | win througe 
fields to Rone a Greenfield Fah 


{ 
{ 
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THISLAND 


the sixty-acre property where owners 
Mark and Sandra Myers hold the event. 
The car in front of me is from Arkansas. 
The one behind, Virginia. As we wait to 
pass through the property gate, only one 
sign refers to what we allcameheretosee: 
asmall plywood square that partly reads, 
BLACK COWBOY, MAN OR MYTH. 

The Myerses didn’t initially set out to 
answer that question. Sandra’s great- 
great-grandparents lived on the land un- 
derneath Greenfield Farms when they 
were enslaved, and Sandra’s father grew 
up there. In 1991, the Myerses purchased 
the tract, and in 1997 held a church fund- 
raiser there at which children could learn 
more about farm animals. As crowds grew 
year after year, so did the festival, and it 
soon became atribute to the grit and de- 
termination of the Black cowboy. As] wan- 
der the grounds, | spot Mark speaking to 
a cameraman. “It’s about people coming 

together, no matter what col- 
or,” Mark says. He hopes the 
festival, he adds, “will create 
a greater interest in equestri- 


an 


drama set in Colorado Springs that pre- 
miered on CBS in 1993. The series includ- 
ed Jonelle Allen as Grace, the first major 
Black supporting actress in a prime-time 
Western. She was married to a black- 
smith named Robert E., played by Hen- 
ry G. Sanders, and sometimes the story 
line would hint at the barriers the couple 
facedas they tried to make alife for them- 
selves as recently emancipated people. 
But they were given no last names. They 
were always supporting characters, nev- 
er the heroes. 

Still, the show was the closest any of us, 
oldor young, had come toseeing Black peo- 
ple as part of the Western record. A void 
by design. Enslaved people were mostly 
forbidden from learning toreadand write, 
and textbooks excluded their stories. 
Some were made out tosimply belegends. 
(Historians now believe the exploits of 
Bass Reeves, aformerly enslaved man from 

Arkansas whobecame the first 
BlackdeputyU.S. marshalwest 
of the Mississippi River, in- 
spired the Lone Ranger tales.) 


ans, cowboys, and horseman- THIS EVENT Andsundown towns, Jim Crow 
ship in South Carolina, for the IS THE laws, and segregationist poli- 
everyday working people.” FIRST TIME _ cies kept many from compet- 
A lotof those people, myself THATI, AT ing in rodeos. When they did 
included, didn’t grow upimag- THIRTY- compete, they often weren’t 
ining Black cowboys. As|Isitin FIVE, HAVE scored. If they won the com- 
my camp chair at the edge of WITNESSED petition, sometimes they were 
the event ring, | realize this is SOMEONE deprived of the cash prize. 
the first time that I, at thirty- WHO LOOKS Once, locals ran the bull rid- 
five, have witnessed someone LIKE ME er Willie Thomas out of town 
who looks like me partaking in STEER when they found out his race. 
the daring activities of steer WRESTLING, “The high sheriffescorted me 
wrestling,calfroping,andbar- CALF ROPING, to the Texas line,” Thomas, 
rel racing that I had seen on AND BARREL knownas the Jackie Robinson 
television during my forma- RACING of rodeo, once recalledin anin- 


tive years. 

My father loved Westerns. 
When his family bought a TV 
in the 1960s, they were all he 
watched—Maverick, Wagon Train, Gun- 
smoke, The Virginian, Rawhide, The Rifle- 
man. Later, on the occasional rainy day he 
wasn’t at the farm or the produce stand, 
How the West Was Wonor The Magnificent 
Sevenwould play while he puttered around 
his garage workshop. To him there was 
nothing more American than the cowboys 
and their adventures and, perhaps ironi- 

cally, watching them became his attempt 
to escape society’s oppressive reality. 

As for me, I gravitated to Dr. Quinn, 
Medicine Woman, a semihistorical family 
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terview, “and hetold me,don’t 

come backorthe Ku Klux Klan 

would kill me.” This isn’t an- 

cient history: Thomas died in 
2020, andthe Bull Riding Hall of Fame only 
inducted him last year. 

Back at the festival, “Buffalo Soldier” 
by Bob Marley and the Wailers begins to 
play, and several menin cavalry gear gallop 
around the ring before lining upin forma- 
tion. | have, at least, heard of the Buffalo 
Soldiers, a segregated regiment of Black 
cavalry and infantry fighters formed in 
1866, from history books. To prove them- 
selves worthy of being part of the military— 
and by extension, citizens—they became 
complicit in the vilification and genocide 


of Indigenous people residing on land the 
government wanted to colonize. Marl 
song links their behavior to the unive 
fight for survival, recasting the soldiersas 
asymbol of Black resistance. _- 
Then George Strait’s “How ‘bout Them 
Cowgirls” blasts, and five flag-carry! 
women on horses take the soldiers’ plac 
Cowgirls! Preteen, Dr. Quinn-lovingL 
would’ve been thrilled. Images OF # 
cowgirls are virtually nonexistent in 
culture. To boot, the actions that de 1 
the adventurous West—gambling, di ink: 
ing, shooting, horse riding—were co 
ered off-limits to the women in my fa , 
When the festival’s competition port 
ends, | wander to the field where the cow 
girlstendtotheirhorses, watching thei mas 
they mount up to pose for pictures prou dly 
astride their steeds. 3 
Occasionally, the DJ cuts the music 
and the announcer shares facts, metwi th 
claps and cheers, about a Black pion Les 
Nat Love; Bass Reeves; Mary Fields; Nil- 
liam “Bill” Pickett, the first Black hon ee 
in the National Rodeo Hall of Fame. But 
modern trailblazers feature here too, in: 
cluding young Breauna Ousley. In Aug ist 
2017, the announcer proclaims, Ousley ge 
came the first Black English rider on the 
University of Alabama’s team. Thec ; 
whoopsasOusley trots around the rin 
aquarter horse named Asher. We sit! 
marveling at her expert command 0 
rhythmic motions of her horse and le um 
ing more about an equestrian sportsome 
ofus have never seen. as 
Between competition runs and ri 
exhibitions like Ousley’s, the atmosP. 
lies somewhere between an HBCUCO 
tailgate and a family reunion. The s 
sizzling, but the folks around me p 
cally bask init: Wearing theirStetsons@ 
Ray-Bans, they scramble to find an op aD 
space when the Du plays “The Git Up "by 
Blanco Brown for a group line dance. The” 
joy writes another kind of new hi f 
“Please remember to stay hydrated,’ ¢ Dg 
event announcer warns with a laugh. 1 
wannatalktoyou,notaboutyoun 
Later, some of the cowboys beg in ws) 
give horseback rides to toddlers. Thekids 
shrieks of joy carry across the fiel¢ e 
adults wait for the bull-riding con 
tion to begin. The toddlers look u 
cowboys, and thecowboys—with n 
rich facesand curly black hair—smile back 
at them. 


mis8 does not constitute an offer to sell, or a solicitation to buy, real estate to residents of any state or jurisdiction where prohibited by law, or where prior rogistration Is required, but has not yet been fulfilled Equal Housing Opportunity. 
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Fall Driving Tous 


ky Mountains with 
spectacular color. It’s a sight well h 
atin Ke ss traveled. This year, consi ate Sevierville 
guided fall driving tours. Here are four tours ss se merece A “sie ns 


Experience one of the least tra 
sections of Sevier County ichadtive 
through Jones Cove and Rocky Flats 
areas rich in history, tradition, and 3 
scenic views. This self-guided drivi 
tour highlights scenic iden, efile 
and cemeteries along the route to the 
Rocky Flats Community. Enjoy driving 
through a historic covered bridge and 
visit a pick-your-own apple orchard. ‘ 


Sibel BAD 


esd 


“x 


— 


Wie ACAI Low 


GELABE DAWN 


Make your way to the top of Bluff 
Mountain for spectacular views. 
Along the way, learn about local 
flora at Burchfiel Grove and 
Arboretum, understand more 

about a historic battle that took 
place on Battle Hill Road, and see 
the Bluff Mountain Fire Tower. 
Before or after taking the self-guided 
tour, enjoy a meal and sightseeing in 
historic downtown Sevierville. 


Traversing the rolling hills and fertile 
river bottoms where the Knoxville, 
Sevierville & Eastern Railroad (later 
called the Smoky Mountain Railroad) 
once ran, Boyd's Creek is a historic 
farming community dating back to the 
American Revolution. On this tour, 
you'll pass by many historic homes, a 
See Rock City barn and the Battle of 
Boyd's Creek Memorial. You'll also have 
ty to walk through Sev- 


an opportunity 
verville’'s Burchfiel Grove and Arboretum. 


Wind along quaint country roads, 


travel past fertile farmland, and be 
rewarded with spectacular views © 


Douglas Lake. Highlig e 
Anning tour include an art gallery 
located in a historic hor 
Farm, picturesque coun 
and Douglas Dam - which was - 
initially built to provide ae f 
the war effort during World War Hl. 


ace >= us 


comfort of your veliele 


private. Please enjoy their history and the view f 
. 


more fall driving tours at VisitSevierville.com/EF. 


af quied fall driving cours are 


1-888-738-4378 + Discover 
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tantly, was certain that learning the sport 
would make mea better adult in unquanti- 
fiable ways. Asit turns out, all but onestu- 
dent in Tennis 10] had selected the class 
because a) they already knew how to play, 
and b) they wanted an easy A. Guess who 
that onestudent was. I hadtotakethe final 
exam twice—the first time like everybody 
else, rallying back and forthwithapartner; 
and, after | failed that one, thesecond time 
against a wall. | nearly didn’t graduate. 
Alas,| squandered the opportunitytobe 
able to wax on, on my profile, about a life- 
longlove and particular talent for cooking, 
when |tooka perfectly good hobby andin- 
stead madeit my work. But aftermorethan 
twenty years in professional kitchens, I’m 
ashamed to say that even theact of eating 
has lost some of its luster. | know when 
food is objectively good, and | don’t by 
any means dislike what I do. It’s just that if 
your livelihood depends onsomething, you 
want to doitas quickly andas precisely and 
as smartasyoucan. Asaresult,ifyouwere 
to come over tomy houseand cookdinner 
with me, it would feel like that time some- 
one promised toshow you howtodosome- 
thing, and then just ripped all the pieces 
away and did it themselves. And eating in 
restaurants, which so many today consid- 
er a hobby? Well, if comparative studies, 
in which one measures her own manifes- 
tation of craft against everything that’s 
happening directly in front of her, sounds 
like fun to you, then let’s booka table! 

It’s not lost on me that the exposure my 
Tennis 101 classmates had to the sport 
probably came from a family member’s 
own affinity forit. Hobbies, it seems, often 
get passed down through nurture rather 
than nature. | know lots of families who 
break out board games, decks of cards, 
and thousand-piece puzzles when faced 
with the question of how tospendtime to- 
gether. I’ve marveled, wide-mouthed, at 
the muscle memory apparent in their roll 
of the dice, their deft shuffle of UNO cards, 

and the way they wordlessly divide and 
conquer to organize piles of color-coded 
puzzle pieces. As arule, though, the How- 
ardsdo not play. Wedon’t engageinsports, 
we don’t do make-believe, and we certain- 
ly don’t bring boxes of things with lots of 
pieces into the houseunless theircontents 
can be eaten or serve some practical work 
orscholarship-driven purpose. 

Yet J have always wanted to bein one of 
those families and in fact have charted a 
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IMAGINE SWIPING RIGHT ON A DATING-APP PROFIEES <ES 

THAT READS, “I RESCUE HEALTHY ORCHIDS WITH DEA a 

FROM OFFICE BUILDINGS AND WINDOWSILLS ALL wo) as 
NORTH CAROLINA. ?D LOVE TO SAVE YOU, TOO 


” 


decade-long quest tomold mylittlenuclear 
unit into peoplewho play games. Monopo- 
ly, Candy Land, backgammon, Clue, all the 
card games—I own them. I’ve played most 
of them personally afew times. I’ve forced 
board-game hour on my kids like a chore 
and attached its successful completion to 
theirallowance.|’vestarted approximately 
eight monochromatic, meant-to-be-hard 
puzzles that when assembled would have 
beenworthy ofaframe. But acompletefin- 
ish was never on the table; when it takes 
weeks to establish the puzzle’s perimeter, 
itprovesimpossibletokeepup withall the 
little pieces. 

Staring into the void of my hobby-less 
life, started to ponder what function these 
ritualized activities serve and why they 
matter. Aren’t hobbies meant to soften 
the edges when we're stressed? Shouldn’t 
we look forward to getting started on 
them? Wouldit not make sense for asmile 
to magically form on our faces when rev- 
elingin them? And, unless they hurt us or 
someoneelse, aren’t theacts that bringus 
joy the accessories that make us our best 
selves? | thinkso. 

To that end and with no expectations 
for how it will read or how sophisticated 
orinteresting it makesmeseem, I’ve done 
what |loveand rearranged thingstomake 


my hobby lobby aserene, secure, ac : 
representation of me. Now my onlin¢ 
ing profile reads: 4 
“I come from a long line of wom 
meditate. We tap into our best 
most profound thoughts while 
abottle of Windex in one handa 
mop in the other. I find my great 
when|see my reflectionin the floo 
ing sessions of deep, broom-gule 
cise.| water plants, even my outde 
with alittlewatering can rather 
because it takes longer, and the 
minds me of my mom, her ger 
her own watering can. Althoug 
have the potential to be athl 
sport I’vereally taken tois Pin 
though! rarely pick up apadd 
an adolescence worth of Sat k 
battling my own Ping-Pong 
board made me pretty har 
INCREDIBLE cook. Yet, as 
open to suggestions, I rea 
when people cook forme.A 
what category it falls into—activ 
est, or obsession—or if I was bor 
hunger for it or if it was nur 
along theway, but the thing ip 
andhopel’m goodatun 
hobby that gives and never tax 
llove to do most, is laugh.” 8 
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It’s the warm hospitality and the unique experiences 
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Phe fried catfish, collards, and biscuits. It’s 


Of music icons, famous authors, and sponts legends. It’s 


Farol keeps travelers returning for more 


Oxford enchants with its deep 
literary history and passionate 
Ole Aliss fandom. 
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illiam Faulkner. Eudora Welty. 
William Eggleston. B.B. King. Sam 
Cooke. Tennessee Williams. Walk- 
er Percy. Shelby Foote. Muddy Wa- 
ters. Tammy Wynette. John Grish- 
am. Jimmy Buffett. 
Charley Pride. Bo 
Diddley. Jim Hen- 
son. And the King—Elvis Presley. 
With sucha star-studded list, there’s 
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EIGHT MISSISSIPPI DESTINATIONS THAT WILL INSPIRE YOU TO PACK 
YOUR BAGS, CUE YOUR FAVORITE BLUES PLAYLIST, AND HIT THE ROAD 


From left: Great food is easy 
to come by in Greenwood, 
home to the Viking Cooking 
School; out on the water 


ed States into its eastern and western regions—_the 
state is within a day’s drive of a wide range of major 
metros, including Dallas, St. Louis, Little Rock, Bir- 
mingham, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, Nashville, New 
Orleans, and Cincinnati. Mississippi’s interstates, 
highways, and winding country roads 
offer a unique slice of Americana, mak- 
ing for an epic Southern road trip you 
won't soon forget—a pilgrimage where 


é vaistugced! ‘ in\Coastal Mississippt: music, art, mouthwatering food, and 
no denying Mississippi's rich creative Ateridian has arobist the great outdoors act as your guide. 
legacy oritscontributiontothecultur- architectural legacy. 


al fabric of America and beyond. The 
Magnolia State’s artistic spirit inspires curiosity and 
creativity at every turn. It compels natives andvisitors 
alike to wander and explore the regional landscape 
and local communities that have inspired, nurtured, 
and celebrated this kind of world-class talent. 
Flanked on one side by the powerful Mississippi 
River—the traditional dividinglinethat slices the Unit- 


You don’t needa set-in-stone itinerary. 
In fact, we encourage you to roam. How- 
ever, these eight vibrant Mississippi spots—from 
Oxford’s picturesque square near the Tennessee 
border to the sun-soaked shores of Coastal Missis- 


sippi—are the perfect places to begin your Magnolia 
State adventure. 


To start planning your trip, visit VisitMississippi.org 
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9 COLUMBUS 


Columbus has been dubbed the CiTy THAT HAS IT ALL, and no 
matter how diverse the interests of your group, it delivers onits 
slogan’s promise. From sporting opportunities in the beautiful 
prairie land to fishing on the nearly 9,000-acre Columbus Lake or 
onthe Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, outdoor enthusiasts have 
abundant opportunities to play. Literary nerds can geek out inside 
the lovingly restored 1875 Victorian home (now museum) where 
the playwright Tennessee Williams spent his early years. Three 
National Register of Historic Districts with over 650 properties offer 
something for history buffs, while architecture aficionados oan tour 
well preserved homes year-round or visit during late March and 
Aprilfor the Columbus, MS Historic Home Tour. 


VISITCOLUMBUSMS.ORG 


9 COASTAL MISSISSIPPI 


The windswept Coastal Mississippi landscape that 
inspired Walter Anderson's otherworldly watercolors 
features sixty-six miles of shoreline and twenty-nine miles of 
white sandy beaches, making the Secret Coast the perfect 
getaway. The Mississippi Aquarium takes visitors deep into 
the local ecosystem, tracing the state's aquatic resources up 
through the wetlands and bayous and into the roaring waters 
of the mighty Mississippi. There’s an abundance of Gulf-to- 
table seafood available at locally owned restaurants, or you 
can cast your line for one of two hundred catchable species 
that callthese waters home. Strike out on the water? 

Try your luck at one of twelve first-class casinos. 


GULFCOAST.ORG 


9 MERIDIAN 


Meridian is aneasy roadtrip from Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Nashville, and New Orleans, butif you prefer to let someone else 
do the driving, Amtrak's famed Crescentline stillstops at the 
town's historic Union Station twice a day. The renovated Mission 
Revival-style structure is just one example of Meridian’s robust 
and well-preserved architectural legacy. The recently opened 
Threefoot Hotelis another example. Drop your bags atthe front 
desk of this restored art deco stunner and head upstairs for cock- 
tails at the rooftop bar, then explore Meridian’s historic downtown. 
Other walkable oultural destinations inolude the Riley Center's 
Grand Opera House, where acts like Emmylou Harris and 
Trombone Shorty test the theater’s unmatched acoustics. 


VISITMERIDIAN.COM 


9 GREENWOOD 


In the heart of the Mississippi Delta, you'll find Greenwood. 
The town is the final resting place oflegendary bluesman 
Robert Johnson, and for Blues tourists, it's the perfecthome 
base for musical meanderings farther afield. At the Aliuvian 
Hotel and Spa, relaxin between jaunts to landmark juke joints 
at the property’s luxury spa or book ahands-on class atthe 
hotel's award-winning Viking Cooking School. Soulful and 
inviting, Greenwood's culinary culture is builton comfort food 
classics: fried alligator, tamales, and Mile High Meringue Pie 
at the iconio Crystal Grill. Nearby, the James Beard Award 
semifinalist chef Taylor Bowen-Ricketts offers contemporary 
Delta cuisine at Fan and Johnny's. Come hungry. 


VISITGREENWOOD.COM 
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9 OXFORD 


Home tothe University of Mississippi and the frenzy of 
Ole Miss football as well as the newly crowned College World Series 
champions, Oxford has also proved fertile ground for artists and 
authors ofalltypes, including Southern literary legends like William 
Faulkner. The unquenchable curiosity and pursuit of excellence 
that nurture the town’s burgeoning stable of authors extends to 
Oxford dining rooms and bars, too. At Bar Muse, co-owner and 
mixologist Joseph Stinchcomb creates innovative cocktail menus 
that reference everything from pop culture to Black history. Over 
at Snackbar, executive chef Vishwesh Bhatt turns outinventive 
Indian-influenced Southern dishes that earned him 
aJames Beard Award for Best Chef South in 2019. 


VISITOXFORDMS.COM 


RIDGELAND 


Get outside in Ridgeland. Situated justfifteen 

minutes north of downtown Jackson, this dynamio 
community sits onthe banks of the Barnett Reservoir. 
Here, pontoons are available forrentalong with fishing 
gear, oryoucan dipapaddleinthe water withthe folks 

at Pearl River Kayaks, who offer self-guided paddles 
withan ecology focus. For beginner bikers, there's the 
scenic ChishaFoka Multi-Use Trail, aten-mile path just 
offthe Natchez Trace Parkway (better suited formore 
experienced cyclists) that also winds past the state-of- 
the-art Bill Waller Craft Center, which displays the work 

ofmore than four hundred juried artists. 


VISITRIDGELAND.COM 


9 TUPELO 


Before he was the King of Rock and Roll, Elvis Presley 
was justa boy from Tupelo: His star power continuesto 
pullthousands of visitors a year to his charmingNorth 
Mississippi hometown, where you can visit hisbirthplace 
andits museum, But even if you've never belted out 
“Jailhouse Rock, contemporary Tupelo bewitches, 
surprising travelers with three vibrant shopping districts 
and an emerging drinking and dining scene. Thirsty 
visitors can sip their way down the Tupelo Cocktail Trail, 
where eight looal bars and restaurants pour signature 
Tupelo-inspired drinks, thenrefuel withamealatone 
of Tupelo's160 restaurants. 


TUPELO,NET 


9 VICKSBURG 


Ifyou're into U.S. history, add Vicksburg to the top of your 
travellist. The Vicksburg National Military Park tells the 
eee of the Civil War's most pivotal campaigns, but 
aes Ga parkalso offers a wealth of hiking, biking, and 
eames ig ae: Withsixmuseums within walking distance of 
Prefer an Seen buffs don't have to go far for their next hit 
sore oo aus Vicksburg delivers on that front, too; 
Vietoran - preserved Greek Revival, Italianate, and 
explorethe ee open to the public. Finally, take time to 
Quidesareen Mississippi, casting a line with Blue Oat 
ervice orembarkingona kayak expedition 
with Quapaw Canoe Company. 


VISITVICKSBURG.COM 


Bon appétit, yall. 


Farm to table, Locally sourced. Comfort food. In Mississipp!, 
these aren't culinary buzzwords. They're our traditional aa 
Way of doing things, drawing on recipes and practices that hav 
‘tossed generations and continents. Come eee 

Seat at our table, and experience the flavors of Mississippi. 


£arn more at VisitMississippi.org/Flavors. 
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CHAMPIONS 


INAPRECARIOUS TIME FOR OURSOUTHERN ECOSYSTEMS, 

THESE TEN UNDER-THE-RADARSCIENTISTS, ADVOCATES, AND GROUNDBREAKERS ARE 
SAVING ENDANGERED BUTTEREFLIES, DEFENDING THE EVERGLADES, FIGHTING 

FOR SHOREBIRDS, CREATING ART THAT SPEAKS FROM THE HEART, AND MORE 


UF CONSERVATION 


In partnership with Atlantic Packaging 
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Chris Crolley + 


APOSTLE OF 
EGOTOURISM 


INTRODUCING PEOPLE TO THE BEAUTY OF 
THE LOWCOUNTRY-—AND SAVING CRITICAL 
SPECIES IN THE PROCESS 


AN IDEAL DAY FOR CHRIS CROLLEY INCLUDES SPENDING 
time on Lowcountry waters—leading kayaking trips through the 
ACE Basin, stand-up paddleboard excursions on Mount Pleas- 
ant’s Shem Creek, or ferry rides to Bulls Island’s pristine Boneyard 
Beach. A philosopher by nature, Crolley, when he’s not pointing out 
aroseate spoonbill tucked into spartina or explaining the natural 
history ofan estuary, is contemplating how humansfit intoall this. 
As he sees it, we must save these places, a mission heand his team 
at Coastal Expeditions have spearheadedsince the organization’s 
founding but made official by establishing the Coastal Expeditions 
Foundation in 2017. “We were spending ourlives out here,” hesays, 
“so we felt aresponsibility to do service here.” 

That begins with educating others, and the Cape Romain Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge—a 66,000-acre medley of barrier islands 
that harbor migratory birds and seaturtles—makes foraparticu- 
larly glorious classroom. For thirty years, Coastal Expeditions has 
helped the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service relocate low-lying logger- 
head nests there, record data, and help hatchlings find the ocean. 
As of August, this year was tracking to become thesecond busiest 
for sea turtles in the organization’s history, with more than three 
thousand nests. Turtles take at least two to three decades toreach 
sexual maturity, so this spike leads researchers to think humanaid 
might just be working. 

Crolley also feels passionately about seabirds and shorebirds, 
species in crisis due to what he calls “coastal squeeze”: As ocean 
levels rise, water covers the sandbars where birds feed, rest, and 
nest. Homes, schools, grocery stores, and roads now take up the 
closest higher ground. “They have nowhere to go,” Crolley says. 
So he seeks to teach people the stakes and how to live around the 
birds. “A black skimmer or a least tern can have the perfect nest- 
ing situation on a beach until everyone shows up with their dogs, 
boats, and fireworks,” he says. “The birds leave and the eggs cookin 
thesun. We’re alsolooking torebuild and renourishislands. There 
are five major bird nesting islands in South Carolina, and it’s time 
to pump sand back into them. IfI live to bean old man, that’s what's 
happening next for me.” 

Until then, Crolley will continue guiding volunteers, veterans, 
third graders, and other adventure seekers, hoping “to turn peo- 
pleontowhatis beautiful and realinlife,” he says. “Whenyouseea 
dolphin breach beside a boat, ora pelican trace its pinion feather 
in the water, or when you watch the sunrise over the ocean—that’s 
when yougetit.”-Caroline Sanders Clements 
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Organizations: 
Coastal Expeditions and the Coastal Expeditions Foundation 
—$—$<———S SSS ee ee 
Location: 
Around Charleston, South Carolina 
<<< eee 
Since: 
1993 
—_—. SSS 
Turtle Power: 
Due toits far easternlocation, steep beaches, andconservation 
offorts that beganin 1979, Cape Romain National Wildlife Refuge 
currently hosts more loggerhead sea turtle nests than anywhere 
north of Cape Canaveral, Florida, and more in asingle week thanany 
other Carolina beach doesina year. 


Crolley, ready fora day of 
exploring and guiding. 

Opposite: At Coastal Expeditions 
headquarters on Shem Creek. 
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THk 
FARMERS 
ADVOUATE 


THIS CRUSADER 
HELPS KEEP 
AGRICULTURE 
SUSTAINABLE FOR 
BLACK FARMERS 


IN 1983, SAVI HORNE WAS A RUTGERS LAW STU- 
dent when sheread about the creation of the LandLoss 
Prevention Project (LLPP), an initiative to stanch the 
loss of property and livelihood among Black farmers. 
“I clippedit, pointed toit, and said, ‘One day, I’m going 
towork here.” Then she got married and went towork 
with farmers in Zimbabwe, where a tiny population of 
whites still controlled huge tracts of land after inde- 
pendence. And she forgot about the LLPP, until she 
stood up fora Black farmer ata public meetingin 1997. 
LLPP staff took notice, and the next year she became 
the project’s director. 

Horne now leads the North Carolina-based non- 
profit legal services organization, which helps Black 
farmers—historically stymied by racismin policy andin 
acquiring loans or property—insuchactionsaswriting 
wills, incorporating businesses, and managing landor 
lending disputes with the government, banks, or neigh- 
bors. The work has takenher into major policy discus- 
sions; she participated in a joint effort, for instance, 
that resulted in U.S. Department of Agriculture fund- 
ing to resolve land titles for those who inherit “heirs’ 
property” without the benefit and clarity ofa will. 

Onathrobbingly humid July day, Hornedrove north 
from Durham toa place that exemplifies her mission: 
Pine Knot Farms in Hurdle Mills. As she visited with 
organic tobacco pioneer and third-generation farmer 
Stanley Hughes andhis wife, LindaLeach, she beamed 
athearing that the couple’s biggest problem atthe mo- 
ment was the groundhogs eating a swath through Lin- 
da’s church garden plot. When Hornefirst met Hughes, 
a founding LLPP board member, inthelate 1990s, that 
was not the case. Hughes had lost fifty-two acres due 
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to foreclosure. With the120-plus he had left and LLPP 
advice, the couple formed business partnerships and 
built betterstructures for,among other things, curing 
the sweet potatoes that have made Hughes a legend 
and Pine Knot one of the state’s rare “century farms,” 
celebrating its 110th anniversary in September. 
“Seeing this farm anditstransformation has meant 
everything to me,” Horne says. But she knows that 
more frequent flooding and hurricanes have wors- 
ened environmental degradation and threatened 
even prosperous farmers. Large-scale corporate ag- 
riculture and development have reduced the number 
of Black and low-income landowners, who often lack 
the resources to fight or bounceback. That’s when she 
and LLPP try to assist. “Land,” she says, “is an essen- 
tial source ofour healing, our power, and ultimately our 
liberation.”-Cynthia R. Greenlee 


82 


Horne, seen here 

at North Carolina’s 
Pine Knot Farms, 

and the LLPP collabo- 
rate with the National 
Black Foodand 
Justice Alliance and 
its Black Landand 
Power Coalition. 


Organization: 
Land Loss Prevention Project 


Location: 
Durham, North Carolina 


Since: 
1998 


Growing Problem: 


The number of Black farmers has beenin free fall since the early 1900s. A 
2017 U.S. Departmentof Agriculture census revealed that they makeup 
only 1.7 percent of farmers and own only 0.6 percent of farmland. 
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Jason Throneberry + bination ofhis scientific expertise and get-it-done at- Throneberry in 
titude, to make it happen,” says Mitchell Reid, TNC’s the headwaters of 
Alabamastate director. “Restoring the connectionin eee bia 
this system, from the Appalachian foothills to the Del- ‘Bleninghecs of 
tato the Gulf, is the most ecologically important river 
project we’ve undertaken in North America.” 
-Lindsey Liles 

HEALINGA VITAL 

WATERWAY COULD SAVE THE .83 

ENDANGERED ALABAMA poarieeiion 

STURGEON AND COUNTLESS 

OTHER FISH The Nature Conservancy 

Location: 


FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS, ALABAMA STUR- 
geon fought their way from the Gulf of Mexico up the 
Alabama River to breed eachspring, the resulting eggs 
tumbling down hundreds of miles of free-flowing water, 
developing along the way into tiny sturgeon that would 
someday make the pilgrimage themselves. Today, two 
dams built more than five decades ago and sixty miles 
aparton the Alabama—separating it fromits tributary 
the Cahaba River in the Appalachian foothills above— 
block that journey, and no Alabama sturgeon have 
been caught since 2004. 

But now Jason Throneberry, an Arkansas nativeand 
the director of freshwater programs for the Nature 
Conservancy in Alabama for the past six years, is fight- 
ing to restore the ancient migratory pathway for the 
sturgeon and countless other fish species, from eels 
to Alabamashad to mullet. “Withthesedamsin place, 
the system functions more like a lake,” Throneberry 
explains. “The water moves so slowly thatsedimentde- 
posits on the bottom, limiting the diversity of habitat.” 

That carries a heavy price; the Alabama River sys- 
tem is one of the most biodiverse on the planet, with 
hundreds of fish and mussel species found nowhere 
else. Between]1982 and 2002, samplingsurveys indicat- 
ed adecline of up to 40 percentin the diversity of fish 
species, a measure that has only plummeted further 
since. “We’ve reached the critical period,” Throneberry 
says. “We are going to start seeing the fish and other 
aquatic organisms that should be here blinking out.” 

Late last year, Throneberryled TNC intoapartner- 
ship with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers to gather 
data and hatch a plan for circumventing the dams— 
each will most likely have either a bypass channel or 
a rock arch for fish passage. The endeavor will take 
years, so in the meantime, Throneberry and his team 
are working to manage stormwater and restorestream 
banks along the Cahaba to control sedimentation 
there. “Once the fish can get around those dams,” he 
says, “we want the habitat to be ready torockandroll.” 

The reconnection effort has been on TNC’s radar 
for welloveradecade. “But it took Jason, withthecom- 
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Birmingham, Alabama 


Since: 
2016 


Mad Love: 
In college and during graduate school, Throneberry became fasci- 
nated by nongame, endemic fish. His work with two secretive and 
tiny species of madtom (miniature catfish) in Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Parkinspired him to pivot to the large-scale aquatio 
habitat restoration he speoializes in today. 
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Tit 
MARINE 
DETEGUIVE 


A RESEARCHER 
INVESTIGATES THE 
HEALTH OF FLORIDA’S 
RECREATIONAL FISH 
AND FISHERIES—WITH 
SHOCKING FINDINGS 


CHAMP TONS 


ASA YOUNG CHILD, JENNIFER SCHOPF 
Rehagewas exposed tofishinginasingular 
way. She grew up in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
where her grandfather presided over a 
local fishing club that had its headquar- 
ters on the ocean. “It was just a bunch of 
wonderful old gentlemen hanging out to- 
gether,” she recalls. “They made fishing 
nets by hand, built boats, played cards, 
and fished and cooked. And all the while, 
my sister and | were running around be- 
tween them.” 

Rehage moved to Miami in 1988, mid- 


way through high school, and as an adult 
continued to immerse herself in marine 
environments. Today she’s a coastal and 
fish ecologist and professor at Florida In- 
ternational University’s Institute of Envi- 
ronment, where she studies how “distur- 
bances,” both from natural causes and 
from humans and water management, 
affect fish. This year, when her team an- 
nounced the results of an FIU/Bonefish 
& Tarpon Trust study on the presence of 
pharmaceuticals in bonefish, Rehage’s 
findings lit amedia firestorm. 


“A LOT OF FINGERS GET POINTEDIN A LOT OF 
DIRECTIONS WHEN IT COMES TO WATER QUALITY. 
WHO’S THE BOGEYMAN: AGRICULTURE, STORMWATER 
RUNOFF? IN THIS CASE, IT’S ALL OF US” 
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As lead researcher, Rehage oversaw 
the analysis of ninety-three South Florida 
bonefish for 104 commonly prescribed 
pharmaceuticals. Every single fish test- 
ed positive for at least one of the drugs. 
The average bonefish had seven different 
drugs in its tissues. One fish had seven- 
teen. Blood pressure meds, antidepres- 
sants, antibiotics, opioids—altogether, the 
bonefish samples included fifty-eight dif- 
ferent drugs. 

Just as concerning: Researchers found 
the doped-up bonefish everywhere they 
looked, from Biscayne Bay to off Key West, 
near both urban and rural areas. “We did 
not expect that,” Rehage says. Humans 
typically excrete 50 percent of the phar- 
maceuticals they consume, and most wa- 
ter treatment plants aren’t set up to filter 
medicine from the water. The leftover 
chemicals enter rivers, bays, and oceans, 
and then contaminate shrimp, crabs, and 
other bonefish prey. 

“A lot of fingers get pointed in a lot of 
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Home Base: 
Florida International University 


Location: 
Miami, Florida 


Since: 
2008 


Pass It On: 
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A bonefish swims through 
seagrassin the Lakes 
Passage between Key 
West and Boca Grande 
Key. Opposite: Rehage, 
above water. 


Rehage says sheis proud tobe affiliated with auniversity with 
one of the nation’s largest enrollments of first-genoration college 
students. She still teaches an undergrad class or two with people 
experiencing that milestone justas she once did. 


directions whenit comestowater quality,” 
Rehage says. “Who's the bogeyman: agri- 
culture, stormwater runoff? In this case, 
it’s all of us. It literally comes out of your 
body. Andthesolutionisthere, simple and 
feasible.” Although expensive: Upgrading 
water treatmentandsepticsystems would 


goalong way toward removing the drugs. 
“We peeked under the covers, and it 
was like, oh my goodness, it’s going to be 
a bad one,” Rehage says. “But we have to 
come toterms with this, and the study feels 
like the first step on a long road to make 
itright."-T. Edward Nickens 
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Jaret Daniels + 


IH 
BUTTERELY 
oAVIOR 


ENDANGERED 
POLLINATORS FIND 
NEW HOPE THANKS 
TOAPFLORIDA 
ENTOMOLOGIST 


ae 


JARET DANIELS DISCOVERED HIS PAS- 
sion early; the Wisconsin native reared his 
first butterfly~a black swallowtail—when 
he was just eight years old. Several de- 
cades, countless pupae, anda PhD inento- 
mology from the University of Florida lat- 
er, Daniels is at the forefront of the charge 
tosave Southeastern pollinators. Inhisca- 
reer, he’s worked with more than fifty im- 
periledinsect species—from wide-ranging 
butterflies to hyperspecialized bees—and 
at any given time, he and his team ofeight 
entomologists at Gainesville’s Florida Mu- 
seum of Natural History, where he works 
as a curator at the McGuire Center for 
Lepidoptera and Biodiversity, might have 
more than a thousand butterflies in vari- 
ous life stages hanging, creeping, or flut- 
tering around the lab. 

His efforts to revive the Schaus’ swal- 
lowtail population, which ten years ago 
had cratered to just four known individu- 
als in the wild, count among his greatest 
successes. Daniels began by painstaking- 
lytransplantinga hundred precious eggs 


“IT WAS NERVE-RACKING DEALING 
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Home Base: 
McGuire Center for Lepidoptera and Biodiversity 


Location: 
Gainesville, Florida 


Since: 
2004 


Fluttery Feeling: 


The Schaus' swallowtail carries a special place in Daniels's 


mimeesRVYATION 


heart: He met his wife, Stephanie, while researching the butterfly 
at the University of Florida. She was working in the Endangered 


Species Lab there, and they bonded while caring for needy lar 
around theclock. 


WITH SUCH AN INCREDIBLY RARE SPECIES,” DANIELS SAYS 
OF THE SCHAUS’ SWALLOWTAIL. “WE DIDN’T HAVE A LOT OF 
WIGGLE ROOM TO BE SUCCESSFUL” 


laid by a few females in Biscayne National 
Park tothe lab. “It was nerve-racking deal- 
ing with such an incredibly rare species,” 
heremembers. “We didn’t havealot of wig- 
gleroom tobe successful.” He managed to 
pull seventy-five through to adulthood— 
the start of astill-ongoing captive breed- 
ing and reintroduction program that’s 
responsible for some 1,500 Schaus’ swal- 
lowtails flitting through the hardwood 
hammocks of the Keys, their sole habitat. 

That isn’t the only time Daniels has 
stood between a species and extinction. 
Scientists thought that the beloved Mi- 
ami blue—a petite, icy-hued butterfly 
historically found in the Keys and on the 
Florida mainland—had vanished forever. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COREY WOOSLEY 


But after their rediscovery in 1999, Daniels started 
captive breeding them and has midwifed 30,000 of 
the species since; they now proliferate unassisted in 
Bahia HondaState Park. Also, this fall, to give endan- 
gered migratory monarchsawing up, he’s partnering 
withthe Florida Department of Transportation touse 
roadside retention basins to plant milkweed and other 
flowering plants tosustain the butterfly and support 
breeding onits long journey between Canadaand Mex- 
ico. And for the frosted elfin, which ranges from the 
Midwest down to the Panhandle, he is analyzing the 
population’s genetics for clues to their conservation. 

Pollinators serve as essential environmental linch- 
pins, propping up the planet’s food systems. And but- 
terflies, “something people want to invite into their 
landscapes,” Daniels says, “are the gateway bug to 
helping people understand that.”=LL 


vae 


From top:A blue morpho;a 
treenymph. Opposite: Daniels 
among his subjects in the 
Florida Museum of Natural 
History's Butterfly Rainforest. 
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Hallie Shoffner > 


SEED OF GHANGE 


A YOUNG FARMER HERALDS THE 
EFFECTS OF CLIMATE EXTREMES FROM 
HER FAMILY’S RESEARCH SPREAD 


ON THESHOFFNER FAMILY FARM JUST OUTSIDE 
Newport, Arkansas, the past feels close. Hallie Shoff- 
ner works there from a house built for her postmas- 
ter great-great-uncle, that later accommodated her 
grandfather, then herown family, andlaterstillserved 
as an office for the SFR Seed agricultural research 
farm her parents started in 1988. Her family has lived 
inthesame place for six gener- 

ations, and not coincidentally 
hersurnameisthenameofher 86 

town. Still,as any conversation 
with Shoffner suggests, her 
thoughts center squarely on 
the future. 

As she’s sung to the raf- 
ters fornumerous panels, pod- 
casts, and presentations, the 
challenges of farming in the 
modern era are legion. Since 
her parents retired, Shoff- 
ner has overseen SFR, a now 
1,500-acre seed production 
farm growing rice, corn, wheat, 
and soybeans. In her six years 
there, five of them have included extreme weather 
events, a biblical-caliber smorgasbord of droughts 
and downpours, which she figures has cost her up- 
wards of $133,000. And though she’s the first to say 
she’s considered an industrial farmer—a row crop 
planter who uses pesticides, thousands of gallons of 
water ayear, and synthetic fertilizer—Shofiner has be- 
come avocal climate activist, heralding its detrimen- 
tal effects to her Instagram followers and legislators 
alike, andimplementing her ownregenerativeandcon- 
servation practices. 

Climate change, she says, is the biggest threat fac- 
ing farmers—and the food chain. “Ifahurricanehits the 
Gulf Coast and demolishes one of the biggest grana- 
ries inthe world,” she explains, “and youcan’t get your 
grain sold downto the port, or prices have tanked be- 
cause graincan’t leave thecountry, that’sstill climate 
change affecting you.” So justasher parents conduct- 
ed hundreds of research trials, building alivelihoodon 
a mountain of data, Shoffner now does the sameasshe 
navigates new-to-her approaches: cutting backontill- 
age, or the number of passes machinery makes over a 


Title: 
CEO of SFR Seed 


Location: 
Shoffner, Arkansas 


Established: 
1988 


Field Notes: 
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Shoffner left the farm for several years, using that time to 
get her master’s degree in publio service, launch a migrant 
outreachnonprofit, and work ona mayoral campaign—all 
of which she says has helped her become a better farmer. 


given piece of ground; swapping out synthetic fertiliz- 
er for chicken litter; and substituting in electric water 
pumps for diesel. All actions that save or make money, 
as well as cut carbon emissions. 

But she and other farmers can’t be the only ones to 
change, she says, whichis why she advocates for help 
onagovernmental scale. In themeantime, every choice 
shemakes, every experiment she carries out, every let- 
ter toacongresspersonshewrites, is withaneye tothe 
future—her farm’s, and the earth’s. 

-Jordan P. Hickey 


Shoffner on her 
family’s SFR Seed 
researchfarmin 
Arkansas. 


IN SHOFFNER’S SIX YEARS AT THE FARM, 
FIVE OF THEM HAVE INCLUDED EXTREME WEATHER 
EVENTS, A BIBLICAL-CALIBER SMORGASBORD OF 


DROUGHTS AND DOWNPOURS 


# 
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Benny Blanco 3 


GUIDING PRESENCE 


NO MATTER THE PERSONAL COST, 
THIS FISHING CAPTAIN SHOWS UP FOR 
THE EVERGLADES 


THE FIRST TIME THE SOUTH FLORIDA FISHING 
guide Benny Blanco flew to Tallahassee to lobby leg- 
islators, he put on worn-out penny loafers, navy-blue 
Dockers fromthe back ofhiscloset,andabutton-down 
shirt a size or two too snug. “Straight out of Sunday 
school from ten years earlier,” he says with a laugh. 
He had never before spoken out publicly on behalf of 
conservation, but amassive, drought-induced spikein 
hypersalinityin 2015, which killed fifty thousandacres 
of Florida Bay seagrass, got the now forty-six-year-old 
offhis poling skiffand to the state capital. ; 
A descendant of Cuban fishermen, Blanco began 
his lifeas acaptain after an injury booted him off the 
Georgia Tech baseball team, guiding onthe sideashe 
worked in construction management. He turned full 
timein1998, andafter that, he gave his wholeheart to 
the pursuit. But the Everglades devastation, he says, 
“was a life-changing shock to me. “My depression 
over this was so bad my wife literally asked me tosee 
a psychiatrist.” Instead, he went to Tallahassee with 
other guides to testify at a water-rights hearing, and 
was struck witha prophet’s zeal. Whilehis flighthome 
taxied downtherunway, he called his wife. Heneeded 
new clothes. “Because! would be going back. A lot.” 
Over the past seven years, Blanco has made more 
than three dozen trips to Tallahassee; Washington, 
D.C.; and West Palm Beach, where the South Florida 
Water Management District governing board meets. 
“A lot of politicians think we’rejust a bunch of fisher- 
men with straw hats andacanofworms, sitting onthe 
side of a canal,” he says. But a typical South Florida 
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Company: 
Fishing Flamingo 


Location: 
Islamorada, Florida 


Guiding Since: 
1998 

es 8 eee 
Gulf Streaming: 
Blanco has channeled his fervor for the environmentinto 
the highly respeoted Guiding Flow,a fishing show with story 
lines anohored in conservationissues available to stream 
onthe outdoors-focused Waypoint TV. 


i 
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guide can bring ina quarter million dollars per year, 
aneconomicimpact that broadens withclients’ travel, 
lodging, and meals. “Once they saw we wereinformed, 
articulate business owners—and that every day we 
showed up we were personally missing a full day’s 
work—the conversations changed.” 

Blanco figures he’s given up sixty full-day charters 
to“meet, testify, speak up, younameit,” onhisownor 
with such organizations as Captains for Clean Water, 
the Everglades Foundation, and Ocean Conservan- 
cy. Recently, one of his clients was wrestling with an 
early morning tarpon when Blanco’s phone blew up: 
Lawmakers were trying togut a crucial piece oflegis- 
lation. “We landed the tarpon, and I told my angler: I 
have good newsand bad news,” he recalls. “The good 
newsis, youareone hundred percent ontarpon today, 
and that’s ahellofan accomplishment. The bad news 
is: QOurdayis done. I haveto get to Tallahassee.”-TEN 


Blanco guides 
askiffnear Home- 
stead, Florida. 


Caleb Hickman 4 


CULTURE 
hEEPER 


A CHEROKEE BIOLOGIST 
SAFEGUARDS THEFLORA 
AND FAUNA OF HIS PEOPLE’S 
NATIVELAND 


ASNIPPET OF CHEROKEE WISDOM:DO 
not drink the water unless it has run over 
a salamander’s back. From a scientific 
standpoint, it’s sound advice—salaman- 
ders, with their semipermeable, sensitive 
skin, are indicators of water quality, ex- 
plains Caleb Hickman, an Oklahoma na- 
tive and citizen of the Cherokee Nation. As 
the supervisory biologist for the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians in North Caro- 
lina, Hickman lives at this intersection of 
culture andecology. 

“It’s the theme of my job,” he says. 
“Whether we are doing conservation, res- 
toration management, or research, it all 
centers around benefiting the tribe.” The 
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Organization: 


Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians’ Fisheries & Wildlife Management 


Location: 
Cherokee, North Carolina 


Since: ae 
2013 


Leisure Interest: 
Inhis free time, Hickman enjoys playing stickball,a lacrosso-like 
Native American game whose Cherokee name translates as Little 


Brother of War, Stickball’s originstory, which tells of agamebetween 


birds and four-legged animals, carriesa message of inclusion 
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From far left: Caleb Hickman 

with a ring-necked snake; roaming 
the Qualla Boundary, in North 
Carolina; Hannah Chalew inher 
New Orleans studio. 


Eastern Band’s home includes the Qualla Boundary, 
57,000 acres that encompass much of the flora and 
fauna that the Cherokee knewand relied upon before 
their forced removal west to what is now Oklahoma. 
Elk and bears roam the mountains; fish species that 
are found nowhere else swim the 
rivers; salamanders walk the for- 
est floor; and Hickman oversees 
it all. He and his small team of two 
technicians and a lead biologist 
conduct sometwenty-five projects 
ayear focused onthelikes of native 
creatures suchas hellbenders and 
flying squirrels. 

This fall, Hickmanwillbereintro- 
ducing young sicklefin redhorses— 
once-abundantfish that havelikely 
disappeared from tribal waters due 
to damming—back into the Oco- 
naluftee River, in the hopes of re- 


funding, and conducting a pop- 
ulation study on bears. He has 
launched an investigation into cu- 
riously lownumbers of white-tailed deer ontribal lands 
as well—they were so vital in the past that one of the 
seven Cherokee clan namesis Deer. 

Hickman also champions linguistic preservation. 
“Within the next several decades, there may not be 
any first-language Cherokee speakers,” he says, so 
he’s documenting the names of salamander species 
toretainandrecordthecultural knowledge thatnam- 
ing represents. With the helpofasymposium of Native 
speakers whoserveas the official Cherokee language 
keepers, Hickman so far has secured names for five 
families, six genera, and twenty-two species. The 
spring salamander is now recorded as the “rainmak- 
er” forits propensity to emerge during spring showers; 
the Easternred-spotted newt, “it burns,” forits toxic 
skin; the pygmy salamander, “basket weave-like,” for 
its herringbone pattern. “Cherokeeis very descriptive 
and very precise, soit’s perfect forscience,” Hickman 
says. “I want toreconnect people tothese animals, and 
to tie the language to our natural resources, which | 
thinkis where it belongs.”=LL 


Hannah Chalew 
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MULTIMEDIA 
MAVEN 


CONSERVATION 
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BY THE TIMEHANNAH CHALEW HOPS 
off her bike at her New Orleans studio—a 
large, airy warehouse and former neigh- 
borhood woodshop—she’s covered in 
sweat. But forthe thirty-six-year-old multi- 
mediaartist, even her modeof transporta- 
tion matters: “Howl’m choosing materials, 


establishing what was a tradition- A GREENER FUTURE howI’m getting to my studio—they’re part 

al food source. He’s also analyzing FORLOUISIANA’S of my practice.” 

how to better use the Boundary’s THREATENED LAND- Chalew’s heart for conservation traces 

nearly two hundred elk to boost SCAPES EMERGES FROM directly to her homeplace. While she was 

tourismand bring inmuch-needed THIS ARTIST’S PAINTINGS away at collegein New York, Hurricane Ka- 
AND SCULPTURES trinastruck. “Every timeI came home from 


school, the city was so different,” shesays. 

“Iwanted to bea part of the rebuildingand 
revitalization.” Now healing the landscape of southern Louisiana 
propelsherartistry, whether she’s hauling rusted pipes from scrap- 
yards forasculpture, grinding up oak galls for natural ink, or mix- 
ing single-use plastic waste with a byproduct of sugar refining for 
handmade paper. 

Inspired by the art triennial Prospect New Orleans, Chalew 
moved back to the city after graduating, and began melding her 
creativity with social justice. She pedaled her bike out to neighbor- 
hoods abandoned after Katrina, documenting nature’s reclama- 
tion of the urban landscape and conceiving plein air drawings of 
naturalandman-made environments caught in tension, rootsand 
leaves fiercely springing from chemical plants and underground 
pipelines. “Here, plant life comes back quickly,” she says, “and I 
thought about the dystopian future we'llinherit ifwe don’t change 
the course of climate change. | had toimagine anew way forward.” 

In 2018, she attended Fossil Free Fest, a cultural biennial imag- 
ining agreener future. “Through the festival, Istarted doing more 
activism, going to marches, getting involved.” She led banner- 
making workshops, began to think critically about the oiland gas 
industry’s role in Louisiana’s economy and culture, and learned 
from local leaders—especially Black women on the front lines in 
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“Cancer Alley,” a highly polluted region 
along the Mississippi River between New 
Orleansand Baton Rouge. “It inspiresmeto 
beincommunity with these women,” Cha- 
lew says. “And it informs my studio work.” 
She collaborated with one of those ac- 
tivists, Gail LeBoeuf from Inclusive Loui- 
siana (see right), to create an ink from 
pollution found outside of a fossil-fuel ex- 
port facility. “Using the ink is a way to vi- 
sualize that waste and pollution,” Chalew 
says. One of the resulting screen prints, 
Overburden, studies the relationship be- 
tween exploited land and the oil and gas 
industry: Pipes root out fromatreestump, 
haphazardly overlapping with the organic 
underground landscape. The saleofsome 
prints has helped Chalew give back to lo- 
cal grassroots organizations like Inclusive 
Louisiana and Rise St. James. “I want to 
shift our perception,” she says, “about 
what’s possible.” 
-Gabriela Gomez-Misserian 
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Cause: 
Art, education, and environmental activism 


Location: 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Started: 
2017 


Drawn from Life: 

Chalew constructs living sculptures, growing native 
plants on intricate forms made from plastic waste and 
scrap metal. She gathers trash from her own familiar 
spaces, including her studio and home. "I've used 
COVID-19 and pregnancy tests in my sculptures,” she 
says.” They become autobiographical.” 
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CUSIVE LOUISIANA 


ING EQUISIANA’S “CANCER 
2 ALLEY,” ALONGTIME RESIDENT 
“ANDHERERIENDS PROVE 
-GETTINGINVOLVED...) = 
LANMAKEA DIFFERENCE 


GAIL LEBOEUF COMES “STRAIGHT OUTTA CONVENT,” SHE 
says withalaugh,atownat roughly the midpoint of “Cancer Alley,” 
a stretch along the Mississippi River between Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans dotted with more than 150 refineries and plants, many 
related tothe petrochemical industry. There, inSt. James Parish, 
LeBoeuf cofounded the grassroots nonprofit Inclusive Louisiana 
to advocate for the area, historically plagued by pollution, andits 
working-class citizens—whether that be to a parish council, the 
state legislature, or the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Inhigh school, acivics teacher encouraged LeBoeuf’s interest 
inhistory and the law and required her to attend a council meet- 
ing. Shekept at it, staying involved in community EOE on pee 
as she toiled thirty-plus years at two area plants. ee Esa ae 
and working withotherresidentsin2017to fight one Sea 
Pipeline, whichnowrunsthrough predominantly Peeicine Ato 
hoods, she says, served as a “wake-up call. shes activist Shar- 
organization Rise St. James, led by environmen 


uccessfully 
n Lavigne, which, along with other local grouP® © 


From top: Gail 
LeBoeuf, photo- 
graphed infront 
ofaGramercy, 
Louisiana, refinery; 
Chalew works on 
anew sculpture. 
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Organization: 
Inclusive Louisiana 


Location: 
St. James Parish, Louisiana 


Established: 
2021 


Root Causes: 

By age five, LeBoeuf says, she realized inequality exist- 
ed due to the neighbors who constantly knocked at the 
door of her family—trusted community members who 
owned agrocery store—for loans and help keeping 
their homes, and to ask them to safeguard important 
documents for them. 


persuaded the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers to halt a plastics plant estimated 
to become one of the world’s largest such 
pollution-causing facilities. 

In 2021, she and her friends Barbara 
Washington and Myrtle Felton started 
Inclusive Louisiana not only to continue 
to oppose other incoming plants but also 
toaddress “everyday injustices,” she says, 
such as a tall grass and blighted houses 
ordinance that unduly affects Black own- 
ership. “If people lose their homes in Con- 
vent, that’s a win-win” for hopeful plant 
operators seeking land. 

Onarecent Wednesday, LeBoeuf, whois 
now seventy, helped organize aneventata 
local park to measure pollution levels—an 
action, she says, the community wouldn’t 
need ifnearby plants had been required to 
have buffer zones around schools, parks, 
churches, and homes, orif the bill they ad- 
vocated for this past legislative session 
requiring continuous air-quality moni- 
toring had passed: “We’re not going tolet 
that go.” 

Next, she was headed to Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, for a human rights conference. 
“You have to tell your story about where 
you live, where you come from,” she says, 
tomakechange. That includesstories told 
through art, like the pieces Hannah Chalew 
(see page 127) creates using contaminat- 
ed soil LeBoeuf helped her find. When she 
first saw Chalew’s pieces at an exhibition, 
“1 fellin love with them,” she says. “Artcan 
help youdeal withlife.”—Amanda Heckert 


Leading the Way 


MEET OUR PANEL 


THE METHODOLOGY: Tohelpselect our Champions of Conservation, we called in experts 

with a broad range of perspectives, from sustainability in packaging to ecosystem and species 
restoration. “Thereisno place in the world that compares to the ecologically diverse habitat of 
the South,” says the Nature Conservancy's Dale Threatt-Taylor. “I felt hopeful just reading about 
the work of the outstanding conservationists working to protect it.” 


CONSERVATION 


Fromleft: Durrell Smithis 
a Georgia-based hunter, bird- 
dog trainer, podeasthost, 
and artist who cofounded the 
Minority Outdoor Alliance 

in 2020. The organization's 
missionis to cultivate inclu- 
sivenessin the outdoors, Last 
year, Smith received the Orvis 
Breaking Barriers Award 

for his work bringingnew 
participants into the upland 
bird hunting, bird dog, and 
wing-shooting communities. 


Carol Denhofservesas 
president of the Longleaf 
Alliance, working across 

the Southeast torestore the 
region's formerly dominant 
longleaf pine forests, which 
once blanketed up to ninety 
million aores from Texasto 
Virginia. She took the helm of 
the organizationin 2019 and 
fosters partnerships, provides 
landowner assistance, and of- 


fers science-based outreach 
to promote longleaf habitat. 


Wes Carteris the third- 
generation president of At- 
lantio Packaging, the largest 
privately owned industrial 
packaging company in 
NorthAmerica. Asalifelong 
outdoorsman, he feels both 
aconnectiontothelandand 
aresponsibility to create 
sustainable supply chains. 
Through his A New Earth Proj- 
ectandother initiatives, heis 
committed to reduoing plas- 
tic and partnering with out- 
door enthusiasts, brands, and 
packaging supplierstoimple- 
mentindustry-level change. 


Dale Threatt-Taylor 
brings twenty-five years of 
experienoe in conservation 
leadership toherroleas the 
executive director of the 
Nature Conservancy inSouth 


Carolina. She oversees 
projects and partnerships 
ranging from forest resto- 
rationto the revival 

of living shorelinesto 
species protection plans. 


Simon Perkins took over 
as the third-generation pres- 
ident of Orvisin 2020, having 
started at the company eight 
years earlier after astintasa 
hunting and fly-fishing guide 
in Montana. Under his leader- 
ship, the outdoor retailer 
continues to support conser- 
vation projects withsuch or- 
ganizations as the Everglades 
Foundation, the Teddy Roo- 
sevelt Conservation Partner- 
ship, and Trout Unlimited, and 
supports diversity in fly fishing 
throughits Breaking Barriers 
Awards and by becoming 

the first company tosignthe 
Angling for All pledge along 
with Brown Folks Fishing. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY PATRICK ROSCHE 


The author takesq Siesta 
onthe banks of theltehen 
afterlandinga memorable 
catch. Opposite:A Striking 
browntroutin hand. 
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i | rorTHEFLY ANGLER A? i FABLEDST THE S 
ENGLAND JUST MAY B HE! PIN NAC : 


you are a trout angler or aspire to be one, 
you owe it to yourself to visit at least once 
the chalk streams of England. Granted, 
New Zealand, Argentina, and Kamchatka 
beckon with marvelous trouting, but my 
aim here is to tell you why the fishing on 
the English chalk streams may very well 
bethemost variously satisfying version of 
that sport to be had anywhereintheworld. 

There are numerous reasons for this, 
butletus beginwith abit of hydrology. The 
chalk streams take theirname fromasub- 
soil band of calcium carbonate, or “chalk,” 
formed of compacted shells ahundred mil- 
lionyears ago when the British Isles lay un- 
derthree hundred feet of ocean. This band 
runsforsomethree hundred miles through 
England, from Yorkshire in the north to 
Dorsetinthesouth, andchalkstreamsare 
born when the plentiful Englishrain seeps 
through thechalkinto an aquiferandthen 
is forced back to the surface as springs, 
which join to become streams. 

Emerging at a constant 50°F, filtered 
by the chalk into stainless clarity, high in 
alkalinity, rich in nutrients, and all but im- 
pervious to droughtand flood, thestreams 
are nothing short of perfect trout habitat. 
Theyarealsosoul-fillingly beautiful, inwhat 
the English chalk stream devotee and an- 
gling writer Charles Rangeley-Wilson calls 
their“verdantopulence” and “sedate gran- 
deur.” Ambling elegantly through idyllic 
green valleys, rich in starwort, water cel- 
ery, ranunculus, and other trout-food- 
nurturing weeds, they are, in Rangeley- 
Wilson's deft description, “constant, equa- 
ble, cool, fertile.” 


There are over two hundred of these 
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Fromleft: Enjoying a post-fishing cigar; a bird's-eye 
view of the Test; Sandal, a Labrador retriever owned by 
William Daniel, surveys the action. 


streamsin England, ranging in width from ones 
you might jump across to some that are sixty 
to eighty feet wide, and in renown from world- 
famous to ones known only to ahandfuloflocals. 
Some are intensely managed and manicured; 
others are left as nature made them. Some 
contain only wild populations of brown trout 
and grayling, while others are supplemented 
with stocked browns and rainbows. On all of 
them the fishing rights are privately owned and 
leased out toindividuals, syndicates ofanglers, 
fly shops, or water brokers who then sell those 
rights as “beats,” or sections of the stream, on 
a daily basis to an allotted number of rods per 
beat. The price per rod per day can vary from 
as little as lunch money on the lesser-known chalks to upwards of 
athousand dollars on thelegendary ones. % 
With all that bewildering variety to choose from, on my first visit 
tothe chalkstreams overadecadeago, my friend Tom Montgomery 
and I opted to experience as much of it as we could in ten days and 
fished that many streams from Dorset on the southern coast to 
the northern shores of Norfolk, in the eastern part ofthe country. 
For my second trip—taken this past May with my wife, my daugh- 
ter, my niece, and a group of hearty, trout-loving friends—I de- 
cided we would limit ourselves to my five favorite streams from 
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the previous trip: the Kennetin Berkshire, the upper Avon in Wilt- 
shire, the Bourne in Hampshire, and, also in Hampshire, the re- 
spective king and queen of chalkstreams, the Test andthe lItchen. 
Thelatter two are arguably the two most famous trout waterson 
earth, despite there being numerousrivers around the world where 
moreand bigger troutare caught. They are uniquely legendary be- 
cause men have fished them for at least four centuries, and in the 
past two centuries many of those men have written voluminously, 
well, and toa worldwide readership about that angling. One oftheir 
most determined chroniclers was an assiduous Victorian gentle- 
man named F. M. Halford, who in the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century adopted them as a laboratory in which to develop 
and refine the artand scienceof 

dry fly fishing for trout. In two 


Fromleft:A fine hat made better books and many articles for 
by an ever-growing collection of dry flies; The Field magazine, he madea 
guide and angler pass Heale Houseon the cult of that method of fishing, 
way to the river. 


with himself as high priest. In 
addition to dispensing revolu- 
tionary specifics on the dress- 
inganduseof dry flies, Halford tookit upon himselfto codify for his 
readers a proper behavior for that use—a sort of etiquette of on- 
stream comportment that pays equalrespect to both thetroutand 
other anglers. That etiquette has proved to beas durable (itis still 
practiced today to one degree of strictness oranother onthe Test, 
theltchen, andafewotherchalk streams) as ithas nontransferable 
(those streams are the only places on earth where it is practiced). 


“So, what dol do and not do here?” lasked my guide on my first 
visit to the Test. 

“You don’t get in the water,” hesaid. “We fishfromamowed path 
along the bank. Cast only upstream, ofcourse, and altogetherwith 
dry flies. That should doit.” 

To be honest, it seemed a bit prissy, and designed to catch as 
fewtroutas possible. But by the time that trip was over, |hadcome 
tolove Halford’s code ofmanners, and toagreewithJ. W. Hills, the 
author of the delightful 1924. book A Summer on the Test, that it 
had produced “the most finished schoolof fishing in the world.” 
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old dust” is the way William Daniel describes the Itchen beat 
we are on today. “If it ever came up for sale, which it won’t, it 
& would go for more than two million poundsamile.” 

He ought to know. Daniel is one of England’s top water bro- 
kers and has provided our group with the beats we are fishing 
over the next five days. A former London investment banker 

and graduate of Eton and Cambridge, he started his company, Famous Fish- 
ing, twenty-seven years ago to “access the inaccessible” in chalk stream an- 
gling andwing shooting. A robust sixty-two, heisalarge, chatty, boyishly keen 
and charming man, a deadly trout fisherman, and as much funonastreamas 
anyone! know. 

Leaving two of our group with a guide on the beat below us, Daniel, the 
photographer William Hereford, and! walk slowly upstream along asmall path, 
looking for rises. Itis a pluperfect May morning, clearand warm. A swan swims 
ahead of us trailing four cygnets in her wake. Wood pigeons coo, and reed war- 
blers start from the brush bordering the stream, which here is some three to 
four feet deep and twenty to thirty feet across, asmooth, clear, even flowover 
a gravel bottom and ranunculus weed that waves in that flow like a woman’s 


hair let out in abreeze. 

“Study to be quiet” are Izaak Walton's 
concluding wordsin The CompleatAngler, 
and on no trout water I know of is that in- 
junction better advice today, almost four 
hundred years after it was written, than 
on this, Walton’s home stream. Part of 
thereason the Itchen is so highly valuedis 
that it is not stocked, and the angling for 
its wild, world-weary brown trout, which 
haveseenitall forcenturies, is as challeng- 
ing asit gets. A good day foraseasonedan- 
gler here might give up four trout. Unless, 
thatis, sheis here during the mayfly. 

had timed our trip to coincide with the 
annual mid-May to early-June hatch of a 
large, juicyinsect named Ephemera danica 
but referred to onthechalks simply as “the 
mayfly.” The short but profuse airbornelife 
of this bug, occurring over roughly a two- 
week period that varies a bit from year to 
year, causes the normally discriminating 
chalk stream trout to gorge themselves 
with such recklessness that the period is 
known as the Duffer’s Fortnight. 

Alas, for this duffer on this morning, 
there are no danica on the water or in the 
air. In fact, there are few observableinsects 
of any kind. So, this being the Itchen, I do 
not tieonthe nymph | would normally pros- 
pect with, butasmall Parachute Adamsdry 
flyinstead. Andafter just underahalfhour 
of walking slowly, as far away from the bank 
as possible, with frequent stops studying 
to be quiet and scanning the pools ahead 
for rises, we find atrout totryiton. 

But, this being the Itchen, the fishis ris- 
inginanallbutimpossiblelieto reach with 
afly.Forone thing, that lieis directly under- 
neath an overhanging willow branch; for 
another, even though | get into the stream 
(allowed on this beat of the Itchen though 
not on others) and wade up to within cast- 
ing range, another willow branch behind 
me makesan aerial cast impossible. 

“You'll have to roll cast to him,” Daniel 
says with relish from the bank. 

“But I can’t see,” | answer pathetically, 
mouthing the bitter pill ofanticipated fail- 
ure onthe first trout of the trip. 

“What do you mean you can’t see?” he 
thunders. 

“The sun, William. Everything ahead of 
meisinglare.” 

“Justrolloutacast ortwo, that’s the boy. 
I'll tellyou when you’re on him.” 


Te 


Left to right, from top: A group sets off for a morning of action; 
dry flies ona river keeper's vest; areminder that the chalk ; 
streams are private; tools of the trade. Opposite, from left: Daniel 
and the author celebrate after landing a beautiful brownon the 
ltchen; a beer hits the spotin Winchester. 


[ will spare you, patient reader, the repeated “Two inches tothe right” and 
the “No,no, no! Too farleft”; the take that cannot seeand strike too late; then 
the wait, withslim hope that the trout hasnot felt the hook; the five changes of 
flies...I will tell you only that this lovely three-pound Itchen brown comes back fi- 
nally toatiny Iron Blue, and that it isoneof the most gratifying catches of my life. 


FOR OUR ENTIRE STAY IN HAMPSHIRE, WE ENJOY PERFECT WEATH- 
erand the myriad pleasures of the rose-covered English countryside in May. We 
split our visit between the instantly lovable towns of Stockbridge on the Test 
and Winchester ontheltchen and havevery good lodging and foodin both—at 
the Grosvenor hotelin Stockbridge, andin Winchester at the Wykeham Arms, 


which has welcomed hungry and thirsty 
travelers to its peerless pub since 1755. 

Our group includes two women who do 
not fish and two who will fish for only two 
days. For them, William Daniel has de- 
signed aseparateitinerary that includesa 
guide and van transportation each day to 
nearby sites of interest. They visit Stone- 
henge and the famous water gardens at 
Longstock Park, walk cobbled streets in 
the World Heritage Site city of Bath, and 
have a look at the original Magna Carta 
at Salisbury Cathedral. Much as I enjoy 
the fishing, I feel a twinge of jealousy each 
morning when these “non-anglers” ven- 
ture out for more world-class sightseeing. 
And so, on the fourth day, I join them for 
a walking tour of the ancient city of Win- 
chester, the first capital of England. 

Our guideis Lady Sally Peel, atall, grace- 
ful woman with one of those fine English 
faces mixing steely resolution with amia- 
bility, whose husband, departed from this 
life at 101, had been the queen’s obstetri- 
cian. Peelis seventy-one, witha quick mind, 
an endearing smile, and an encyclopedic 
knowledge of Winchester. With her lec- 
turing learnedly at each stop, we visit the 
house where Jane Austen lived out her 
last days and died in 1817; and then Win- 
chester College, a school for, she tells us, 
“the cleverest boys in England,” founded 
in 1382. But the crown jewel of the tour is 


Clockwise from above: A peacock holds court near premier chalk water; a challestream meanders through the countryside; 
a brown trout prior to release; Johnny Jahns confers with his guide. 


Winchester Cathedral, an enormousamalgam of Gothic, Norman,and Roman- 
esque architecture whose construction, in the shape of across, began in 1079, 
though achurch existed at that site four centuries before that. 

[could happily have spent two or three daysin the cathedral’s great vaulted 
rooms, paying homage to Jane Austen and Izaak Walton, who are buried there, 
looking at some of the oldest of the great medieval quires in England; the high 
altar fronting a lovely fifteenth-century screen; the magnificent twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century wall paintings of Christ’s passion in the Holy Sepulchre 
Chapel. And 1 could have as happily spent another full day wandering around 
the cathedral’s library of rare books and illuminated manuscripts. But, of 
course, there is fishing to be done. And despite the absence of danica, that 
fishing is better than good everywhere we go, and some of it unforgettable. 


THE TWO ANDA HALF MILES OF THE RIVER AVON AT HEALE ESTATE 
is as close to the Paradise of Anglers as | ever expect to get. Running through 
twelve hundred green acres of sheep-dotted meadows and parkland, and 
overlooked by the magisterial Heale House, asixteenth-century manor house 
where King Charles II hid from parliamentarian troops on his flight to France 
in 165], the river has not a hair out of place, and 
its flow is so entrancingly sedative that one 
might forget oneis there to fish. 

Thatis, ifonedidn’t haveadaughterlikemine, 
who possesses an osprey’s single-mindedness 
of angling purpose. “Why are youtwojust stand- 
ing there?” Gretasaystomeand my great friend 


Nana Lampton, who, like me, is 
thirty years Greta’s senior andwho 
does not have to study to be quiet. 
The three of us are sharing two 
rods for the morning without a 
guide, which means]am there most- 
lytotieon flies. As NanaandI follow 
Greta to the bottom of our beat, 
peacocks shriek from the grounds 
of Heale House, asupine pig grunts 
in its sleep, pheasant fly from the 
meadows to the hedgerows, and 
mallards flush from the stream 
ahead ofus. 
We spend the entire morning 
fishing less than a half mile of the 
Avon, | and these strong, accom- 
plished women whose company |! 
cherish, two of five gracing the Avon this day. 
Watching Greta and Nana pick off trout after 
rising trout in this ineffably pleasant place, | 
am awash in one of the overwhelming surges 
of gratitude to which, in my dotage, lam given; 
and moved aswell to feel more thanalittlesorry 
for Halford and his Victorian buddies who did 
not countenance women on the streams. 


From left: The group dines at the Greyhound Pub 

in Stockbridge; one of Daniel’s antique fly reels; Nana 
Lampton and Peter Major of Heale House make their way 
to thewater. Opposite, from left: Ranunculus blooming 
inachalk stream; afly box loaded for trout. 


The Test / vs 


very fishing trip has for mea defining occurrence 
of unmistakable emphasis in which people, place, 
and action come together, like lightning ina bottle, 
intoameaning that encapsulates the entirejourney. 

The most efficient way to harvest trout in a 
stream is to dynamite it. In Izaak Walton’s day, the 
preferred method was to spear the chalk stream trout at night by 
torchlight. Then followed netting; using trotlines and blowlines, 
the latter a form of dappingwith live insects; fishing with minnows 
and worms. But men, to paraphrase W. B. Yeats, are in love with 
what is difficult, particularly those who over the centuries have 
come to fish for sport over sustenance. With Halford and his ac- 
olytes, finding elegant solutions to difficult trouting problems 
overrode necessity as the mother of invention, and they replaced 
the sunk brace of wet flies fished downstream of the generation 
preceding them with upstream and dry, along with a formidable 
knowledge of entomology. 

The big trout my friend Johnny Johns and I 
are looking at is not rising, but it is “on the fin,” 
meaning suspended in the water column and 
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He reels in and we are leaving to find another fish when big, vol- 
uble William Daniel walks up behind us with his yellow Labandan 
ever-presentunlit cigar clenchedinhis teeth. We tell himabout the 
unobliging trout. He asks to see Johnny’s fly and promptly snips 
it off. “I'll tell you what,” he says, pulling a fly box from his vest. “I 
believe the mayfly may start soon, today or tomorrow. The con- 
ditions arejust about right, and! wouldn’t be surprised ifthe fish 
are onto that and might start looking up for them. Let’s try your 
chap with one of these.” 

Then, holding outadanica imitation, a Cream Wulffmodifiedto 
his specifications, he proceeds to give Johnny and meas learned 
a streamside tutorial on chalk stream expertise as any Halford 
might have given: on how trout look for certain markers to iden- 
tify an insect; how the black at the base of the tail of his fly exactly 
matches that on danica; how the badger hackleis dyed black where 
itmeets the body to match thatjunction on the bug. 

“Those things are markers for the trout, yousee. Andtheykeya 
stronger response than would a fly that might look to you and me 
more like the real thing.” With that, he ties the well-marked Wulff 
toJohnny’s tippet and we revisit our chap. 

Watching Johnny kneel and strip out 
line, I seem to see Halford himself, or the 
legendary angling writer Francis Francis, 
or the greatest chalkstreamanglerofthem 
all, George Selwyn Marryat, kneeling there 


active. (No gentleman, of course, is discourte- If You Go 
ous enough tofish foratroutlying doggo onthe , in jacket, tie, and plus fours, having com- 
bottom andclearlyinno mood tobefished for!) The two-week period from pressed decades of hard-won knowledge— 
And by its darts from side to side and glimpses ee pen sa of all the minute and intricate interde- 
of its white mouth opening, we know that this Fortnight Evite means pendencies ofstream, insects, and trout— 
one is feeding—but on subsurface nymphs. the only time when good into the fly at the end of his leader. And 

Johnny and | are on acarrier stream, orside dry-fly fishing may be had there it is—the lightning in the bottle! As 
channel, of the hallowed waters of the middle onthe English chalk Johnny makes one false cast and lays the 
Test, on my favorite of all the chalk stream streams. There are prolific flyon the water, all the glorious history, cul- 
beats I have fished, a beat that is dead man’s hatches of insects through- ture, science, and art of the chalk streams 
shoes: all but inaccessible, though accessed oucine summer and coalesce for meinto as vivid, if untranslat- 
by William Daniel, and so exclusive it can’t be eting Sie cry fry Ga wetss able, avermiculate scroll as thatonabrown 
named. Again, it is a flawless day; again, there as eee mere trout’s flank. 

2 2 2 ; allowed) can produce : 
are few bugs in the air or on the water, and no aroalient oe anytime This one weighs four pounds, and John- 
sign of danica. (Though it must be mentioned from May to October. ny catchesit, upstream anddry, on his very 
famousfishing.co.uk firstcast. @ 


that that very evening, on this very beat, “the 
mayfly” began. And those in ourgroup whowere 
there forit witnessed what one ofthem, awidely 
traveled angler, called the greatest experience 
of his fishing life: clouds of danica spinners ev- 
erywhere in the air; the trout-rises for them, 
as they deposited their eggs and fell dying to 
the water, like rain pocking the calm flow of the 
Test; and dry fly fishing that duffers and experts 
alike dream of.) 

Johnny and I have eachcaughtarising trout, 
after numerous fly changes, onatiny blackdryl 
had in my box that both trout took indifferent- 
ly and only after three or four drifts over them. 
Johnny is a Harvard Law whiz of the insurance 
industry and a black-diamond angler, but, in 
short, we don’t know what we are doing. Wedo, 
however, know how to do it, and at this point 
in the trip neither of us would dream of doing 
itotherwise. 

Johnny puts the fly perfectly over the fish nu- 
merous times to the trout’s utter disdain. 

“Too bad. We could catch himonanymph.” 

“But of course we won't.” 


THE QUbho UF HU 


A FEW CLASSIC SOUTHERN HAUNTS—AND 
THEIR CHALLENGES—CALL ONE LIFELONG WATERFOWL 
HUNTER BACK SEASON AFTER SEASON 


THE HORSE SWAMP 


Under the cypress trees, I sit on the re- 
mains of an ancient beaver dam, mossy 
and moldering. Myson, Jack, sitsona fallen 
log. It’s an arrangement we've settled into 
over dozens of duckhunts here. Weare far 
enough apart thatwecan each safely swing 
ashotgun, but close enoughthat Icanhand 
him a venison tenderloin biscuit without 
making much movement. And we’re close 
enough to carry onaconversation. 

That has turned out to be the most im- 
portant reason I lease the Horse Swamp. 
The duck actionis irregular here—heck, it 
can be largely absent—but the gorgeous 
old beaver pondisjust far enough ofadrive 
from the house to make us feel like we’re 
getting away. We know every stump and 
creek channel. We have hunkered down 
under those cypresses and talked our way 
through Jack’s middleschoolsocialangst, 
high school girlfriends, and college appli- 
cation essays, and most recently, how to 
navigate his new job and new life in a dis- 
tant city. We have killed ducks and geese, 
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to be sure. But what we remember most 
clearly, and why we return so often, is how 
the Horse Swamp seems tobeaplace that 
leadsto deepthinking. Our place. 

1 travel widely to hunt ducks, on treks 
that can take me to boreal Canada and 
rocky Maine and the tidal reaches of the 
Columbia River in Oregon. But most of 
my hunting occurs in the South, and like 
most waterfowlers, | suspect, I return to 
the same places time and again. The Horse 
Swamp is one of those spots. We named it 
for the horse pasture we have to cross to 
get to the water. Even in the dark, those 
cypress trees form a certain silhouette 
against the sky that greets us as we push 
the canoeintothe swamp. |seethemin my 
memories, andIseethemin my daydreams 
of Horse Swamp hunts to come. 

I’'velong thought thatasenseofplaceisa 
heart thing, discrete from intellect, but I’ve 
had to reconsider that position. I recently 
read about three scientists who shared a 
2014 Nobel Prize for their discoveries of 
specialized brain cellsin rats that work to- 
gether to build mental maps of the spaces 
they frequent, and store that information 
for recall whenever they return. In the 
brain’s hippocampus are so-called “place 
cells” that support spatial memory. Every 
timearatinamazecrosseda familiar spot, 
theseneuronsactivated. Atthesametime, 
inthe medial entorhinal cortex adjacent to 
the hippocampus, what the researchers 
called “grid cells” activated as well. Infor- 
mation flows between these two brain cell 
types, and together, the cells form what 
the Nobel assembly called “an inner GPS 
in the brain.” Scientists hold that the hu- 
man brain also most likely contains these 
cells, and together they allow us toidentify 
places and to sort and organize memories 
that are tied to specific locations. 

The takeaway: When! move into view of 
those Horse Swamp cypresses, theswelling 
|feelin my heart has roots deepin my gray, 
furrowed noggin. Those fuzzy feelings are 
theby-product ofneurons sparkingacross 
millions of microscopic synapses in the 
hippocampus and medial entorhinal cor- 
tex. My love for the Horse Swamp is only 
partly an emotional response. The same 
goes for my affinities for other Southern 
duck haunts | frequent. These affections 
are literally wired into my brain, asmucha 
part of wholamas mystruggles with math 
and my love forcollards. 

That’s some deepruminationtospring 
froma morning inaduck swamp. Butina 
Southern duck blind, there’s often a sur- 
plus of time for unencumbered thinking. 
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heducksknowsomethingis not quite right, but they have yet 
tofigure outthe game. langle the paddlesothe blade passes 
under the canoe, pullit past my hip, andthenscullit forward 
silently, never lifting it from the water. The canoe shimmies 
slightly, andI cringe. The ducks are forty yards away, and that 
meager movement jostles the bamboo and holly that cam- 
ouflage the boat, nearly encircling it. Two of the wood ducks 
raise their headsinanalert pose, feathered crests erect, red 
eyes searching. | let the canoe drift. Thirty-five yards now, 
andl hear myheart thumping. 
Another few ducks suddenly emerge from behind a fall- 
en tree, swimming quickly. In the bow seat, Jack signals to 
me with his fingers held behind his back: Three birds, now five. He shifts 
the shotgun slightly, moving the muzzle toward the birds, and it’s going to 
happenany split second now, as| turn the bow to give him aclearer shot. 

Twenty yards now. Fifteen. Close enough that | can make out the lemon 
feathers onthedrakes’ breasts. They’realmost toocloseto shoot when the 
first woodie flushes, and one duck might still have a toe on the water when 
Jack’s shot sends the birds vaulting for the skyinadetonation of wings and 
webbed feet and shot raking thesurface. 

Much as | love to see the sun come up from a duck blind, I may love to 
paddleacanoeintoaflock of ducks abit more. This particularstream flows 
throughabuddy’s large farm, fed by beaver-dammed tributaries that wind 
through miles of woods. | like a body of water small enough to shoot all the 
way across, andkinked uplikeascuppernong vine, with eachtwistandturn 
revealing newwater. It’s like hunting a few dozen places allin one morning. 

Wewait for abitter night to freeze swamps and beaver ponds, and push 
offin the morninginacarefully camouflaged canoeladen with sparecloth- 
ing, acamp stove, and venison stew. We’ve hunted the creek often enough 
toknowwhichbendstend to hold thewood ducks and where we might seea 
goose. We havelunch along the same timbered bluff. It’s acurious blend of 
the familiarand the unpredictable, for the ducks could be around any bend 
and tucked into any fallen treetop. 

Imove the boatas slowly as possible, never fasterthanthecreek’s natural 
rate of flow, whichis far harder and moreskillfully demanding than paddling 
at a normal cadence. To be honest, I’m just as happy in the stern, paddle 
in hand, while a pal handles the shooting. On these floats, it feels as if I’m 
moving through two different dimensions: I am flowing through the land- 
scape itself, the timbered bluffs sliding by in slow motion as | move in and 
out of theshadows of white-barkedsycamores, their twisted branches grop- 
ing over the creek, seeking sunlight. Pileated woodpeckers swoop low in 
front of the boat. Put a duck in the picture, though, and my focus narrows 
instantly. 1am stalking prey now. Each movement of the paddleis planned 
and deliberate: Keep the boat pointed straight at the bird, to minimizeits 
profile. Scull the paddle to dampen movement. No matter how many times 
I’ve paddled this creek, withaduckin view, everything oldis new again. 

[pullthe paddlepast myhip, cut thedistanceto the ducks, and move more 
deeply into the moment. Deeper, always. And alwaysjust alittle bit closer. 


FOI LIhEA 
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hey come frombehindus, from therice field across the levee, awad of 

teal that shape-shifts asit moves like aninkblot shot from acannon. 

| | | “Oh, shit! Birds!” Jimmy Robinson hisses. “Don’t move!” he says, 

5 and, ofcourse, weallinstantly scramble aroundin the pit blind to cop 
alookbeforewe freeze into place. The teal boil over the blind soclose 

the rush of wind nearly lifts our hats, and the flock banks hard over 

THE the water to skirt the decoys, each bird moving in concert with the 
SNAKE ISLAND others, like a miniature murmuration of starlings. They’re curious 


HUNT but not convinced, so they make another sweep around the flooded 
field, thenturn forthe decoys. “This time we take them,” says Jimmy's 
father-in-law, Fred Silverstein, the patriarch of the group, with teeth 
gritted and gray locks peeking out from 

under his cap like the curled feathers on the back ofa mallard. 
Then Jimbo Robinson—Jimmy’s son, the one they call “C.E.- 


Bo” forhis take-chargeapproach—callstheshot, and five ofus 
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rise, trying to focus on a single bird in the 
whirling dervish of ducks that dips, dives, 
and rockets skyward with the firstshotgun 
report. Four teal fall, and Jimbo sends the 
dog. “Not a bad showing, fellows,” Silver- 
stein says. “Those ducks weren't going to 
land, soit was now or never.” 

That kind of calculus is often what it 
takes to put ducks in the bag down he-ah. 
We get thesmartducks, Southernhunters 
like to say. It’s asheepish defense, away of 
compensating for tough daysinablind, but 
it’s largely true. By the time atundra-bred 
canvasback or apintail from the prairies or 
alblack duck hatched in some dark boreal 
fen makes it to the South, it has been har- 
riedandhammered for hundreds of miles. 


It has seen every arrangement of decoys 
and heard every duck call. Southern hunt- 
ers yearn for a polar vortex or lake-effect 
snow or a nor’easter to send the ducks 
down, evenas we know that what rides the 
windwill be the battle-hardened leftovers. 

Those are the birds we watch for from 
the rim of this Arkansas pit blind, a half 
hour west of Stuttgart, the South’s most 
acclaimed duck hunting area. It’s a mix of 
sprawling rice fields and flooded timber, 
labyrinthed with sloughs and ditches and 
creeks and rivers, and a duck club seem- 
ingly everysquaremile. 

Over the past decade, I've fallen in with 
a memorable crowd in Arkansas. Once a 
year, for three or four days, I hunt at the 


Snake Island Duck Club. Housed in an 
abandoned cinder-block church, offadirt 
road flanked by rice fields and timber for 
miles, it’s a family club, nothing fancy about 
it, thougheverysquareinchof Snakelsland 
has become hallowed ground to me. Jack 
and I revelin our status as adopted family. 
A fewyears ago, we arrived at Snakelsland 
to find that we had our own Christmas 
stockings hanging from the fireplace man- 
tel with those of the Silverstein and Robin- 
son families. Granted, our stockings were 
used white athletic socks thumbtacked in 
place, but that only added to their value. 

love the adventure of hunting new wa- 
ters, but there is something that feels al- 
most sacredin hunting familiar places time 
and again. Sacredin the sense that the act 
of returning requires measures of both 
hopeand faith, andinthesense that there 
is always an expectation of blessing. And 
duck blind blessings manifest themselves 
in many forms. Each sunrise from a blind 
is like a diamond-tipped stylus traveling 
the grooves in a viny] record, translating 
the twisting flight of a wood duck and the 
cleansmellofmudinto music. I’veseenalot 
of Snake Island sunrises, some filled with 
ducks and some filled with the absence of 
ducks. But none have beenempty. 

What is curious, however, is why some 
flooded fieldsseem to hold ducks yearafter 
year, when an almost exact duplicate just 
across the ditch or down theroadis nearly 
devoid of birds. I once asked a waterfowl 
biologist about this. He laughed and said, 
“You'll have to ask the ducks.” 

Butthen he offereda thought complete- 
ly unfounded in science, though one that 
makes a sort of visceral sense, For centu- 
ries, hesaid, thisstretchofArkansaswasa 
broad mosaic of wet woodsand water. Then 
the land was settled, the forests cut down, 
and the clearings ditched and leveed. He 
wondered ifthe ducks mightstill bedrawn 
to those places where the long-gonecreeks 
andswampsused tobe, gatheringinthose 
rice fields that were once flooded timber or 
ameandering mire. 

So, I wonder: If we could look inside 
their tiny skulls, perhaps we might see 
place and grid cells firing with the cogni- 
tive memories of a thousand generations 
of ducks as they drift down to some ghost 
of a wetland past. Their mental impres- 
sions might be so deeply rooted that they 
don’t seem like memories any longer but 
instead are expressed as a gravitational 
constant that the ducks can’t ignore: Here. 
Comehere. Home. 

If that’s the case, know the feeling. 9 
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FROM a1920S COTTAGE on the GEORGIA COAST 
GENERATIONS of SOUTHERN OUTDOORSWOMEN GAVE 


J 
a WIDE-EYED YOUNG BOY an EDUCATION in the WAYS 
of the WATER, the ETHICS of the HUNT, and the INFINITE 


BEAUTY of the NATURAL WORLD 


by RUSSELL WORTH PARKER 


At Georgia’s ragged edge standsa causeway made of earth piled by hand atop 
bricks and tires, long grown over with grass and sandspur and sea oxeye. It 
is a tenuous ribbon of stability cutting through mud and salt and spartina, 
connecting land and river in a place that is neither, perpetually a tidal shift 
away from becoming more of one or the other. Looking down its sandy length, 
J imagine all the footprints laid upon it slowly becoming manifest, one hun- 
dred years of emerging soles and toes. There are mine, of course—once tiny 
and tentative, then confident and bold, now hindered by age and injury. But 
far more of them belong to people who have meant the most to me, and who 
madethe most of me. In this place, save for mine, they belong entirely towomen 
whoworeapath through the outdoors I’ve been trying to follow for fifty years. 

Laura Powers Campbell was awaterwoman, living by moon phase andsea- 

sonas muchas clock orcalendar. She was my great-great-great-aunt by mar- 
riage, aconnection thatseems tooremote for awoman whose cacklinglaugh! 
still hear decades after cancer silenced it. But family has always beena mutable 
conceptin the South, where questions of provenance are easily lostamid love 
and dedication. ] never thought of her as anything but permanent, as mucha 
part of the ecology of the coast as gray-black mud and oyster shells, and! do 
not consider it naivete that | assumed | would always be able to run into her 
tanned and sun-spotted arms to be pronounced her “precious angel in this 
world.” Ordinary mortality gave the lie to the main of my belief, but because 
she said it, | still consider myself her angel, despite my many failings in that 
regard. The truth is she similarly blessed members of multiple generations. 
They blessed others in turn. In that sense, she achieved the gentle immortali- 
ty lalways ascribed to her. 

I never knew Laura’s husband, a man forty years her senior with whom | 
share blood. Laura and James Campbell, called Skipper, lived and worked in 
Decatur, Georgia. But in the 1940s and 50s, tide and moon regularly pulled 
them southeast upon red dirt roads toacommunity still barely large enough 
to haveits own name. Driven by the rhythms of the water, with Skipper limited 
by age, Laurarowed a wooden bateauintothevastness of Doboy Sound, where 
they couldcatch flounder and trout andchannelbass, decades before fashion 
made them known as redfish. She was an artist with a cast net, hauling it in 
bulging with snapping shrimp, building the strength that would pull me so 
close years later. Thus did a Macon farm girl become a waterwoman. 

Ina simple house they called the Palace, Laura and Skipper lived with the 
weather rather thaninspite of it. The fourrooms, built of #2 yellow pine, stood 
tucked into the shadows of liveoaks, sited there for the same breeze that still 
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ripples miles of marsh. In the cold months, more blan- 
kets sufficed for the failures of the single fireplace. For 
the Georgia heat, there were screens on the windows. 
Theylivedlifeas nature presented it. Overtime, in that 
acceptance came mastery. 

Ultimately, time is all we have. Parting with it to the 
benefit of another is our most precious gift. Laura gave 
that gift freely despite beingso wracked with pain from 
rheumatoid arthritis and degenerative disk disease 
that by the time she moved to the coast for good in 
1964, she had tocrawl from her boat to pull herself up 
onarailing after an outing. Evenasachild, | knew pain 
would lay her flat eventually, so arriving at the Palace 
meant asprint from thecartoher arms. As she swept 
close fellow arrivals, | snuck into the kitchen hoping to 
seea galvanized bucket with atowel spread over it, the 
sound of fiddler crabs scratching within telling me we 
would soon be hustling down the causeway from the 
house with our rods to the dock and boat. 

Laura was cautious and fearless in equal measure. 
She taught by doing and expected metolearnthesame 
way, whether she was biting intoaraw chickenneck “to 
get the juices flowing” before tying it onto a crab line 
or getting astingray off a hook or teaching me how to 
dock andsecure aboat against a fast-moving tide. |was 
not yet ten years old the first time I found myself driv- 
ing a boat wide open, her hand on my shoulder as she 
calmly explained how to quarter ashrimp boat’s wake 
oravoid shifting sandbars. But Laura’s wisdom was not 
limited torod and net. In the decades before! knewher, 
before pain stole a piece of her life, she hunted squir- 
rel in the woods, duck in the swamps, and marsh hen 
in the creeks. More grandly, days not commanded by 
life in Decatur or spent at the Palace found Lauraand 
Skipper near Tallahassee, Florida, at aquail plantation 
called Foshalee, where my great-grandfather Louis 
“Bub” Campbell, Skipper’s nephew, was the manager. 


f Laura taught me how to be an out- 
doorsman, at Foshalee she met the wom- 
an who would teach me why. Bub’s wife 
died young, leaving him to raise his 
daughters, Julia Francis and Betty Ann 
Campbell, whowould become my grand- 
mother “Nana,” on thousands of acres. 
Laura was nine years older than Betty Ann, and their 
connection becamesome perfect blend of friends and 
sisters. More unusual for the time, they were outdoors- 
women in therichest meaning of the word. The things 
they learned together over decades, under towering 
Florida pines and on Georgia waters, still color how I 
enter nature, with an appreciation bordering on rev- 
erenceand ahopefully soft step. 

Bub did not ignore the finer aspects of education 
expected of Juliaand Betty Anninthe1930s and 40s, 
but helivedalife squarely inthe province of men—one 
of dogs and quail and turkeys and horses. With their 
mother gone, a Black woman, Carrie Weaver, mothered 
the two girls, raising them into a society she herself 
would never be allowed to join. | sometimes wonder 
how much of the forty-eight years of joy experienced 
with Nanalowe to the woman who raised her. Whatever 


the percentage, | know! cannever fulfill the debt owe 
Mrs. Weaver, or the many women like her. In that, |am 
hardly alone in the Deep South. 

Originally hired as the kennel manager and trainer, 
Bub was adogman whorose tomanageall of Foshalee 
forits Northern owners, people withnames like Whit- 
ney and Vanderbilt. Cited for his expertise numerous 
times by the famed naturalist Herbert L.Stoddard, he 
lived his passions and raised his girls to know them. 
But true outdoorswomenare rarely the product ofone 
person’s tutelage, and Foshalee was rich with teachers. 

Mr. “Country” Hand was a renowned turkey caller, 
known for killing a turkey while shooting backward 
froma galloping horse.I cannot imagineabettername 
foramanofhis timeand place, and he gave Nanaanun- 
common education in the ways of the natural world. She 
loved to tell of the time when she was ten and Mr. Hand 
putherinablind. He admonished her not tomoveand 
Sat well behind her to call. Fifteen turkeys walked by 
her unchallenged, disappearing the way only turkeys 
can. Exasperated, Mr. Hand asked her, “Betty Ann, 
why in the world didn’t you shoot one of those toms?” 
She answered, “You told me not to move!” But turkey 
hunting was simply a beloved distraction at Foshalee. 
Quail werethe mainstay, and Nanawas forever marked 
by the outsize passion engendered by the bobwhite. 

Nana helped Bub entertain quail-hunting parties, 


seeking coveys on horseback and from horse-drawn wagons, dogs coursing 
through wire grass topoint and honor oneanother. Shelearned the patterns of 
the birds, and whenit was time to burnthe grass under the pines, she fished for 
breamand rode forthesimple pleasure of being onahorse. In pictures from the 
time, with herseated in the saddle, shotgunin hand, the smile on her faceis as 
beatific as those in photos seventy years later in which she holds my daughter, 
her first great-grandchild. Laura and Skipper were there too, for covey after 
covey bursting from lespedezain numbers of which we now only dream. 

When the hunt was over, Nana accompanied them eastward to the Palace, 
trading her Stevens .410 forsalt air andabent fishing rod. Ikeep that Stevens 
stored in a gun safe for my daughter, a wood-and-steel manifestation of the 
gifts given by women who went before her. She may hunt, or she may not. But 
I mean to honor that legacy, and her, as best I can by giving her the option to 
know the things treasured by the women who so influenced her father. 


geandlife force changes, none moreso than for women, too of- 
ten expected to marshal their resources for the betterment of 
others. When Betty Ann Campbell married Robert Lee Russell 
Jr.in1949, she took what Bub had left herand bought nearly six 
hundred acres of pine, oak, and pasture in Northeast Georgia. 
There she madea home, decorating it in colors meant to evoke 
the feathers of quail and pheasant. Nana traded hunting for 
rearing fivechildren, granting each adeep appreciation of the landscape and 
their ownplacewithinit. They roamed the farm, fishingin the pond and hunt- 
ing during the seasons as Nana sat on her breezeway counting shots, asking 
for thestorybehindeach ontheirreturn.I was heronly grandchild for the first 
twelveyears of my life, and though lived alesser versionofmy motherand her 
siblings’ experience, Nanawas noless engaged in connecting metotheworld’s 
natural cycles. pulled bass and bream from her pondassoonas!Icouldholda 


From left: The Palace's front porch; yellow pine in the living room. 
Previous pages, from left: Laura Powers Campbell (right) with al94] 
catch; vintage fishing rods and a Stevens.410 that belonged to the 
author’s grandmother; a view of the marsh; the house's currentowner, 
Julia Dodd, cools offin the creek; live oaks shade the Palace. 
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rod. often with her shouting, “Hallelujah, dahlin'!” My 
introduction to hunting “as less glorious, 

1 was nine years old the first time | killed a warm- 
blooded creature. | was newly possessed of a BB gun, 
and my prey was a flock of cedar waxwings eating ber- 
ries at the bottom of Nana’s back pasture. Standing at 
the edge ofamass of bramble and privet, | levered the 
gun again andagain, firing and missing the birds from 
a distance of no more than six feet. | finally wounded 
one irretrievably, but insufficiently to relieve it of its 
suffering. It wasnot hunting, simply killing,and I under- 
stood the difference too late. Panicked, I ran for Nana, 
struggling through thigh-deepgrassas the bird’s tiny 
beak opened and closed ever more slowly in my fist. 
| had never known atime in my short years when my 
actions elicited anything but her signature phrase, 
“That’s wondaful, dahlin’!” Now she sadly asked why 
Iwould do suchathing, explaining that killing without 
purpose is nothing more than unconscionable waste. 
Forty years later, the shame ofit still brings a sting to 
my cheeks, and | refuse to kill anything | will not eat. 

Toooftenlifeis sad poetry. As her father had before 
her, Nana lost her life’s love young. In the wake of my 
grandfather’s death, she stopped riding, fearful ofan 
accident leaving her five children without a parent. 
But if she gave up many of her early loves, she passed 
them to two generations who understand the simple 
joy of watching a hummingbird buzzing just outside 
of reach ora whitetail buck bounding througha field, 
consumed by the rut. 

Laurahad nochildren, butas she helped raise Nana, 
soshehelped raise her children, on the farm andat the 
Palace. At the coast they, and later|, lived immersedin 
the landscape. If | learned the ethics of the hunt from 
Nana, IJearned the thrill of driving a boat at full throt- 
tle, a deep vee of white wake behind me, from Laura. 
Better still was both of them in the boat, rods rattling 
in the wind. Inthe thirteen-foot skiff Nana bought for 
Laura, we drove all out for the twenty-minute run to 


the dock at Post Office Creek, where Laura taught me to drop purple-backed 
fiddler crabs on hooks along the creosote-soaked pilings, keeping our lines 
taut and gently lifting and settling our rod tips as we waited for the nearly 
imperceptible bite of sheepshead feediig on barnacles below. 

Time has since rendered some of my experiences with Nana and Laura ir- 
replicable, like the close encounters I had with bottlenose dolphins in those 
less aware days. But the love of nature! got from Laura means! am happy now 
to keep my distance, totread ever more lightly, to leave less wake. The things 
we did not know aside, the ethics Nana and Laura taught me still hold. Laura 
loved the author Robert Ruark, himself raised in North Carolina’s Cape Fear 
region, where I now live with my wife and daughter. “You might as well learn 
that amanwhocatches fishor shoots game has got to makeit fit toeat before 
he sleeps,” he wrote in The Old Man and the Boy. “Otherwise it’s all a waste 
andasintotakeit ifyoucan’t useit.” Fish was for eating, not packing a freezer. 
You neither exceeded the limit nor took fish that didn’t meet regulations. You 
packed your own gear, carried your own gear,and onreturn, maintained your 
own gear. Only then could you turn your attention to other things. 

Withnotelevision at the Palace, dusk was for Skip Caray calling the Atlanta 
Braves onthe radioand Lauracalling raccoons in fromthe marsh sol could feed 
themin my lap. Injured raccoons lived inher house, secreting silverware behind 
the couch that we later retrieved for our own dinners on the screened porch, 
no matter the season. Once darkness fell, Laura loved to take me swimming 
amid whorls of bioluminescence before reading to me. Havilah Babcock, the 
brilliant sporting essayist and University of South Carolina English professor, 
was astaple. Though Ruark’s words again seem most apt: “Anybody who reads 
this bookis bound to realize that | hada real fine time asa kid.” 


ana passed last year, and the farmsoon after. But the Palace stands 
as it has since 1926, fourroomsat the nation’s southeastern edge 
anchoring me against modernity’s currents. Waking to sunrise 
under layers of winter quilts on the screened sleeping porch, | 
still feel the promise of magic in the morning chill. When my feet 
hit the floor, worn smooth by a century of similar awakenings, | 
know the simple value of things that have always been there. When 
I shuffle to the end of the bed to put on yesterday’s clothes, the oil stains on 
the floor from outboard motors stored clamped to the footboard remind me 
that the Palace has always been a gateway to the natural world, where Laura 
truly lived without shield or insulation, and the source of so many of the gifts 
sheand Nanagaveus. 

Laura’s rods rest where they always have, ina hollowin the livingroom built 
next toasimilarly purpose-built gun cabinet. Crossing the room, Istep through 
Frenchdoorstoa breezeway, part ofan addition built in 2000. Cold bites my 
bare feet as | cross concrete to ascend wooden stepsintoagreatroom, soaring 
ceilings and #2 yellow pine evoking a chapel. 1am moved to glory every time! 
enter. Looking across the causeway to the marsh framed by hanging Spanish 
moss, all of it burnished in gold and fire, | hear Laura’s and Nana's voices calling 
mea “precious angel inthis world,” telling me, “That’s wondaful, dahlin’!” Then 
another, clearer for its actual presence: “Morning, baby. What doyou need?” 


% 
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My aunt Judy, Julia Brevard Russell Dodd—Nana’s 
daughter, my mother’ssister, and Laura’s great-great- 
niece—bought the Palace in 1989, the year before Lau- 
ra passed. The two having spent enough of their lives 
together that Laura named a boat the Judy B, it was 
a transfer less of ownership than responsibility for a 
woman who considers herself the place’s caretaker 
rather than owner. Judy carries on her own version of 
Nana’s and Laura’s outdoor traditions. “I love seeing 
three-year-old girls shucking oysters,” she says. “Ilove 
seeing little boys and cast nets. Lifeat the Palacewasa 
simpler time thatis still here if youlook for it.” 

Leading children into the marsh and immersing 
them in its story, cooking from Laura’s wild-game 
cookbooks and with recipes written in Nana’s hand, 
Judy perpetuates a time when children spentas many 
hours bathed in sunshine and salt spray as they now 
do the flickering light of their devices. On Judy’s dock, 
my daughter caught her own first fish. In kayaks, Judy 
leads us to a sandbar to collect sharks’ teeth, and in 
her skiff, to the rich history and biology of Sapelo Is- 
land, twenty minutes away. Always present is thelegacy 
Lauraand Nanaset before her, onesheaccepted along 
with the deed to the Palace. It isa heavy obligation, cre- 
ating anothergeneration ofoutdoorspeopleina place 
so rich in memories, where even after fifty years lam 
compelled by splendor to stop and stare as my daugh- 
terskips down the causeway, adding her footprints to 
thoselaid solong ago. & 


From far left: A 1933 field trial trophy anda megalodon 
tooth; the sleeping porch; sunrise on the dock; Betty Ann 


Campbell (left) and Laura. 
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ANOVELIST’S PAST, PRESENT, AND FU TURE WIND TOGETHER 
ALONG THE C UMBERLAND PLATEAU 
By Kevin Wilson 
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twenty push-ups if he asked me. When we 
seeamovieat the Oldham Theatre in Win- 
chester, | tell my kids how, at their age, | 
watched movies in these same seats, and 
they politely remind me that I have men- 
tioned this every single time we go. Lately, 
’'vebeen driving past local campaign signs 
featuring one of my best friends growing 
up, and he doesn’t look much different 
from the teenager I remember. 

We've made alife here. We’re still living 
it. Now! cannot imagine leaving. 


THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU IS THE 
name of the southern section of the Ap- 
palachian Plateau that runs through Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and parts of northern 
Alabama and Georgia. Sewanee sits on 
this plateau, though people who live here 
always call it “the mountain.” Our family 
loves totravel, to trynewfoodsand explore 
museums, but most of our adventures 
occur within three counties in this area: 
Franklin, Marion, and Grundy. We’ll set 
out for a day trip, the kind we often enjoy 
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alongourslice of the Cumberland. Arecent 
summer weekend found us heading east on 
1-24, winding our way down the mountain 
into Marion County for our first stop, Se- 
quatchie Cove Farm. 

Billand Miriam Keener, alongside their 
son and daughter-in-law, have run this 
three-hundred-acre farm for more than 
twenty years, producing organic vegeta- 
bles, eggs, cheese, and beef that is some 
of the best I’ve ever eaten. Every Saturday 
morning, at the farm’s trading post, people 
come from all over to pick up preordered 
items or to simply browse. Today we’ve 
ordered ground beef and Cumberland 
cheese, Sequatchie’s take on the French 
Tomme de Savoie, a mild, earthy cheese 

perfect for burgers, as well as a blueberry 
buckle made by Hen of the Woods, a local 
catering company run by our neighbor in 
Sewanee, Mallory Grimm. Whenwearrive, 
there is already a small crowd, including 
the Keeners’ son, Kelsey, whois letting chil- 
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Clockwise from left: 
Blue Chair Cafe 
owners Jimmy and 
Sarah Wilson with 
their son, Felix; hiking 
Fiery Gizzard Trail; 
Dutch Maid cookies. 


dren pet the miniature horse and donkey, 
flanked by one of the huge Great Pyrenees 
dogs who roam the farm and often nap in 
the fields with the chickens. Miriam offers 
me a pickled carrot that is so incredible | 
ask if ] can buy some, only tolearn they’ve 
already sold out, sol makea mental noteto 
get here earlier next time. Bill pulls up on 
his tractor, and we chat about my family’s 
recent trip to Ireland. (We were in Dublin 
onBloomsday, and! had been reading Bill’s 
ruminations on Ulysses on his Substack 
newsletter.) Kind, enthusiastic, and char- 
ismatic, Bill is one of the most interesting 
peoplel’ve ever met, willing to talk to any- 
one about anything. 

The farm offers a wide variety of work- 
shops, from making broomsto fermenting 
miso to raising pastured pork. Griff has 
twice taken workshops with the famed 
California-basedcook and author Sonoko 
Sakai, whom the late Jonathan Goldof the 
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Los Angeles Times credited with making 
possibly the best soba noodles outside of 
Japan. For thesecond workshop, | lingered 
along the edges as Sakai taught everyone 
aboutokonomiyaki,asavory Japanesepan- 
cake. Griffstood next toSouthern chefsin- 
cluding Caroline Thompson, a food super- 
starinSewanee, and Sakaitreated themall 
with the same respect. Afterward, we sat 
onthe grass andate the okonomiyaki Griff 
had just made. In these moments, think- 
ing about the perceived lack of opportu- 
nity | had experienced, | watch as my son, 
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growing up in this same region, is working 
with nationally recognized chefs and cook- 
ing food that my own grandmother, born 
and raised in Kobe, Japan, would have 
savored. Griff returned home that day 
knowing new ways to become the person 
he wants tobe. 

After we say goodbye to the Keeners 
andthe miniature horse, heavily pregnant 
with what will apparently be a mini mule, 
we head toournext stop, only twenty min- 
utes away. We have to resist the urge toeat 
the blueberry buckle on the drive. 


JUST NORTH ALONG US 41, WE ARRIVE 
at the Foster Falls Recreation Area. From 
this point, wecanaccess the Fiery Gizzard 
Trail, a twelve-mile hike through some of 
the most scenic landscapes in Tennessee. 
When | wasincollegein Nashville, the first 
time | brought home friends from school, 
we did an overnight hike along the trail’s 
waterfalls and rock formations, stopping 
to admire the stunning view from Raven 
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From left: Gathering 
outdoors at the 

Blue Chair Cafe; a 
shady pathalong 
Fiery Gizzard Trail. 


Point, looking down at the Fiery Gizzard 
Creek gorge. 

Leigh Anne, who grew upin Atlantaand 
attended Sewaneein the late eighties, had 
also hiked this trail with classmates, and 
when we moved back to the mountain, it 
was one of our first hikes together. But 
twelve miles in the heat with kids is not ide- 
al, soinstead, we change intobathingsuits 
and make the much easier treklessthana 
mile down to Foster Falls, where we stand 
in the midst of a sixty-foot waterfall, rock 
walls surrounding us, and a deep swim- 
ming hole. The reflection of sunlight off 
thewater makes therockwallsturn golden 
and fluttery, as ifthe stone were breathing. 

Griff heads to an edge to look for cray- 
fish where a creek feeds the swimming 
hole. Patch, Leigh Anne, and | cautiously 
walk into the water, which, eveninsummer, 
is bracing. We submerge and float on our 
backs to stare up at flecks of green foliage 
hiding in cracks of the rock. Griff finally 
joinsus,andweswim tothe waterfall, stand 
under it, and then sit ourselves on alittle 
ledge, and it feels like we’re on our sofa at 
home. Patch tells metheswimming hole re- 
minds him of one we explored last spring 
in Belize, where we hiked into a gorge and 
swam in water so blue it felt unreal. I smile 
at the thought that the place where we live 
has something that can evoke that same 
senseof beauty. IfPatchwantsaspotinhis 
hometown toimpress the peoplewhocome 
into his life, he'll know exactly where to go. 

Needing a snack, we drive ten min- 
utes on 41 into Tracy City, a small town in 


Grundy County and home to the oldest 
family-owned bakery in the state, Dutch 
Maid Bakery, which opened in 1902. In a 
brick building downtown, owner Cindy 
Day still makes bread and pastries using 
some of the equipment from the bakery’s 
early days. It’s hard to pick a favorite, but 
Griff and Leigh Anne are partial to the 
éclairs, while Patch and I go for the gin- 
ger cookies. Griff asks if this was a place | 
loved as akid, and I tell him I’d never even 
heard of it until | moved back home. I sud- 
denly realize that, once we had kids, Leigh 
Anne and | explored this area we thought 
we knew through different eyes; so many 
of our discoveries came because of them. 
Maybeit’s easier to have epiphanies when 
youre eating a giant cookie. 


WHEN WE GET BACK TO SEWANEE, WE 
grab an early drink at the Blue Chair Cafe 
& Tavern. Jimmy and Sarah Wilson, my 
uncle and aunt, run the place, and over 
the years it’s become a gathering spot 
on the mountain. The week before, Patch 
and | came here for a viewing party to see 
my friend compete on Jeopardy! As fifty 
people packed into the building, drinking 
beers from Jackalope Brewing Company 
and eating the best burgers in Sewanee, 
we cheered for Laury! Tucker, Patch high- 
fiving her son for every correct answer. 

Now we sit outside at a picnic table, 
drinking beers called Thunder Ann and 
Bearwalker, waiting for our beer-battered 
french fries while the kids play across the 
street at Angel Park. Two years earlier, we 
adopted Dolly, the feral cat who had lived 
behind the tavern for years, the sweetest 
cat we’ve ever known. We cannot imagine 
our life without her, and we’re reminded 
again that the longer we live here, the more 
reasons we find to stay. 

In late afternoon, we invite our friends 
and their two sons over to our house so 
thekidscan takeaswim in Hidden Hollow 
Lake. As afternoon turns to evening, we 
talk about the day’s adventures, and we 
layer these memories over those of the 
past, when | was young, when Leigh Anne 
was a college student, when our children 
were so small it seemed like they would 
never grow up. Now | imagine Griff and 
Patch, once they get their driver’s licenses, 
setting out on road trips through the pla- 
teau with their own friends, while we wait 
forthem to tell us the stories of what they 
have discovered. © 
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OUR KIND OF PLACE 


Writers’ Roost 


WE CAME FOR THE GROUPER SANDWICHES AND STAYED TO 
PLAY AT BIRD’S APHRODISIAC OYSTER SHACK 
By CJ Hauser 


he first night I spent in Tallahassee, the previous tenant of the 
house | was renting showed me how the office locked from the 
outside. Sheandher ex used to take turns locking eachotherinto 
work ontheirnovels. The office smelled powerfully of cigarettes. 
Iloved it, and her, at once. After she gave me the keys, she asked 

meif wanted to goto Bird’s. 
We met two of her friends there. They were also writers. I was 
newtotown, but already everyonel knew wasawriter.| had moved 
to Tally from Connecticut-by-way-of-Brooklyn, toteach and study formy PhD 
at Florida State. Bird’s Aphrodisiac Oyster Shack, wherelimmediately became 
aregular, isnot what a person might think of as awriterly bar—it’s adivenear 
busy TennesseeStreet, just down the way from the Greyhoundstation. There’s 
agiant mossy oak you park underneath, but my arborist friends back north had 
told me tonever park underalive oak. One of them had actually gonesofaras 
to get bar-drunk weepy and say he might never see me again—not because | 
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was moving far away, but because the South prioritized 
beauty over arboreal upkeep and he was sure I would 
soon be squashed to death in my bungalow bya fallen 
branch. Thisis neither here nor there. The pointis, by 
virtue of writers monopolizing Bird’s—with its graffiti 
sticker bathroom, its kiss-of-death comedy open mic, 
its grind-house movie screenings, and, most of all, its 
perfect sandwiches—maybe it was awriterly bar. 

The menu, a laminated front-and-back one-sheet, 
had limited options but seemingly infinite combina- 
tions of those options, and everyone | knew was con- 
vinced theircombowasthe best. Mine was the grouper 
sandwich, blackened, with cheddar, jalapeno, tomato, 
and table hot sauce and tartar sauce on theside. I usu- 
ally got fries, but sometimes]! got slawinstead.Iregret 
nothing, except the fact thatas| write this, lamlivingin 
the part of New York people sometimes call the North 
Country and no one will make me a grouper sandwich 
unless it’s part of aLenten fish fry. 

The Bird’s menu is a linguistic joy. A stipulation 
around thechicken sandwich says, “Youneed to under- 
stand these are sandwiches and not whole chickens,” 
which is more narratively compelling than any novel. 
My favorite bit of Bird’s poetry is one of the options for 
preparing sandwiches: “Fried (except for today).” 

The menu, sinceIl moved to Tally in 2013, has always 
said this. And every today has always been an excep- 
tion. Therehas neverbeena grouper friedon my watch. 
But Ilove how the description implies that, while never 
oncehasithappened, asandwich couldbe fried. Maybe, 
someday, it could. It implies that today, in some way, is 
exceptional, even ifall you’ve done, forexample, is stare 
at the draft of a novel that just won’t bend to your will 
and then knocked off to Bird’s. 

One time, I got stung by a thousand fire ants while 
mowing my yard, and my ankle swelled into acankle. I 
was full of steroids plus pitchers of beer, and this was 
enoughtoget meontheBird’s stage to sing Alanis Mor- 
issette in front of aroad sign hanging on the wall that 
says: SPEED HUMP. One time, on his way to meet us af- 
terwork, our friend Ben swung by the Dunkin’ Donuts 
dumpster. Heidledin the alley until the day’s garbage 
bag of stale doughnuts was thrown away, and yoinked 
it. By the time he pulled up to Bird’s, we were truly 
drunk, our last grouper sandwiches consumed hours 
earlier, thekitchen closed. And thenthere was Ben. He 
popped thetrunkofhiscarandslicedopenthebagand 
we had a doughnut feast. 

We ate at Bird’s, and drank at Bird’s, but mostly 
Bird’s was where we went to gather, to chain-smoke 
under the parking lot pergola, shouting over traffic 
and shooting the shit. We gossiped about the writing 
program. We cried about our drafts. And we had art 
fights. Which writers we thought were good or bad or 
overrated. It all seemed so vital back then, though if 
I’mhonest, the thing that most defined all the writers 
we gossiped about was that they were successful, and 
weweren’t. They were probably in New York, drinking 
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martinis at the Algonquin with famous editors and 
the ghost of Dorothy Parker, while we, well, we were at 
Bird's. Eating doughnuts from Ben’s trunk. 

When we ran out of gossip and art fights, we played 
games. In one, we turned our names into measure- 
ments of the things we were known for. A Kilby was a 
unit of righteous rage. A Hoover was a frequency of 
sighing. A Hauser (me) was either howmuchsomeone’s 
face scrunched up when theysmiledoradegreeofmer- 
cy. Another game was more rudimentary: We took book 
titles with the word heart in them and replaced heart 
with dick. The Dick Is a Lonely Hunter. “The Tell-Tale 
Dick.” In the Dick of the Dick of the Country. 

The other day I watched Pretend /t’s a City, that 
docuseries in which in theory Martin Scorsese inter- 
views his longtime friend Fran Lebowitz but in prac- 
tice Lebowitz just talks about how she sees life while 
Scorsese wheezes with laughter in close range. Atone 
point they’re talking about places where they used to 
drink and smoke and complain. They’re talkingabout 
the smoking ban, talking about old times. It soundsa 
lotlike gossip about after-hours artist hangs, alotlike 
memories of f**king around. But no! Lebowitz says. 
Those hangs were something. You know what artists 
sitting around sm oking and drinking in barsis called, 
Marty? It’s called the history ofart! 
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Thehistory ofart! 
The history ofart was written by Dorothy Parker at 


the Algonquin, sure. It was written by Ernest Heming- 
way at Harry’s Bar. It was written by Dylan Thomas at 
the White Horse Tavern. And it was written at Bird’s 
Aphrodisiac Oyster Shack. Whichistosay, itis written 
anywherepeoplewhoare trying to make things gather. 
Becauseafter aday of sitting alone with yourown mind 
onthe page, itis suchagift toplay, to be ridiculousand 
bawdy and stupid. To get drunk and sing Alanis even 
though the doctor told you not to. Tolean too close to 
the cute girlin your workshop during the grind-house 
feature. To crush your lipstick-stained cigarettes in- 
to the same glass dish as someone else’s as you fight 
about which Bonnie Raitt lyrics are the best. 

Playis the history of art, Marty. 

People always ask writers about their craft, about 
theirdesks. Butthat’s not whereit really happens. Ask 
them where they play. Where they cut loose. Where 
they go to stay sober. Where they listen to each other 
tenderly or go on long walks. Ask them where they go 
when they're afraid they mightnever be fried sandwich 
material, might never make anything extraordinary. 
Where they gather with belovedsin the hopes that the 
normal Fried (except for today) rules of the universe 
might be suspended, even ifjust for the night. & 
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Peoplealways 
ask writers 
about their 
craft, about 

their desks. But 

that’snot 
where itreally 
happens. 
Ask them where 
they play 
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Dollar bills, signs, 
and mementos line 
the walls at Bird’s 
in Tallahassee. 
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EQUESTRIAN 


Breeders’ Cup Returns 
to the Bluegrass 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


In 1982, Lexington horseman John Gaines proposed a season-ending event to bring 
together the world’s top Thoroughbreds for a day of championship racing. “Just like 
the NFL has its Super Bowl and Major League Baseball has the World Series, our found- 
ers believed that our sport needed a championship ofits own,” says Breeders’ Cup CEO 
Drew Fleming. The first Breeders’ Cup World Championships took placein 1984 at Cal- 
ifornia’s Hollywood Park, and nowadays the last race of the weekend—the Breeders’ Cup 
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THE PINE RIDGE PLANTATION CLUB 
Discover the unmatched hunting and lifestyle 
experience offered by this unique sporting club. 
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To learn more, please contact 
Info@PineRidgePlantation.com 
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Classic—is considered a fourth leg of the 
Grand Slam of Thoroughbred racing after 
the Kentucky Derby, Preakness Stakes, 
and Belmont Stakes. Lexington didn’thost 
its first Breeders’ Cup until 2015, the year 
Triple Crown winner American Pharoah 
went wire to wire in the Classic and cap- 
tured the elusive Grand Slam. The event 
again ran at Lexington’s Keeneland Race 
Course in 2020 but without spectators 
due to the pandemic. The Breeders’ Cup 
returns to Keeneland November 4 and 5, 
this time with fansin attendance andacon- 
current festival highlighting Lexington’s 
foundational role in the sport. “Central 
Kentucky is the home of Thoroughbred 
racing, and we want to showcase that to 
the world,” Fleming says. “It’s also a great 
excuse to dress up, pour a glass of Cham- 
pagne, and enjoya spectacular week of the 
equestrian lifestyle.” 

m breederscup.com 


FESTIVAL 


Alabama 


FRONT AND CENTER 


During Porch Fest (November 19) in histor- 
ic little Brewton, local and regional bands 
play from porches fronting thirty of the 
town’s oldest, grandest, or most charm- 
ing homes, many built in the mid-1800s 
for its founding timber barons. Country 
musicians croon among Corinthian col- 
umns, bluegrass pluckers perform behind 
slenderturnedbalustrades, and rockrolls 
over Craftsman bungalows’ brick steps. 
The event celebrates Brewton’s musical 
heritage—the Oak Ridge Boys’ William Lee 
Golden (who played last year) is a native 
son—as well as its well-preserved struc- 
tures. The entire downtown is on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places, includ- 
ing Alabama’s oldest bank, witha lacelike 
white-tile facade. “Most of the porches 
look straight out of a magazine, but | like 
that some smaller stoops are stages too,” 
says the local musician Shannon Brant- 
ley. “It’s a giant block party.” The daylong 
concert series culminates at the striking, 
wedding cake-esque curved portico of 
the 1903 Downing House, where listeners 
catch the show from the comfort of their 
lawn chairs. 

m cityofbrewton.org 


FOOD 


Arkansas 
LET THE CHIPS FALL 


Legend has it that Arkansas’s love affair 
with gooey, peppery melted cheese dip 
dates back to 1935, when Blackie Don- 
nelly and his wife, Margie, concocted a 
Spicy recipe for dippable cheese at their 
Mexico Chiquito restaurant, then in Hot 
Springs. Plenty of riffs followed over the 
years, as well as homages, including /n 
Queso Fever: A Movie about Cheese Dip, a 
2009documentary by the Arkansas native 
Nick Rogers that spurred the creation of 
downtown Little Rock’s annual World 
Cheese Dip Championship (October 30). 
In professional and amateur divisions, 
restaurateurs and home cooks whip up 
their closely guarded versions—most with 
abase of Velveeta and Ro-Tel, some heavy 
on the veggies, others flavored with beef, 
chicken, or bacon. Each ticket holdergetsa 
bag of chips and avoting token. “Last year, 
I took three five-gallon buckets of cheese 
dip and I left with none,” says Dominique 
Greer, the general manager of Dizzy’s Gyp- 
sy Bistro, the Little Rock spot that claimed 
the top prize last year (anda few years be- 
fore that, too). “I won’t give away any se- 
crets, but ours utilizes a grill, has a lot of 
different peppers in it, and is the perfect 
consistency to coat achip.” 
cheesedip.net 


FISHING 


Florida 


WORLD'S FAIR OF FLATS 


Whether you want to learn how to tighten 
your fly-line loops when casting tocruising 
bonefish, tarpon, or permit, or dive deep 
into the cutting-edge science of saltwater 
flats conservation (or better yet, both!), 
setacourse for the PGA National Resort in 
Palm Beach Gardens for November 4.and 
5. The Florida-based Bonefish & Tarpon 
Trust will hold its seventh International 
Science Symposium & Flats Expo, a hip 
mash-up of research and recreation with 
presentations on thelateststudiesof flats 
species and habitats, clinics on fly tying 
and casting, an art and film festival, and 
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What if the most talented 
man to ever pick up a knife 
decided to make one? 
Introducing the Hand-Cut 
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an exposition packed with the latest gear. 
“This event only rolls around once every 
three years, and there’s nothing else like 
it,’ says Jim McDuffie, the Trust’s CEO. 
“We gather an amazing roster of living an- 
gling legends, the best boat and gear mak- 
ers on the planet, and the scientists who 
are leading the chargeon theconservation 
of saltwater flats and mangroves the world 
over.” This year BTT will induct into its Cir- 
cle of Honor some of the most recognized 
names in saltwater fly fishing and conser- 
vation: Chico Fernandez, Sandy Moret, 
Matt Connolly, and Andy Danylchuk. 

= bonefishtarpontrust.org 


ART 
o 
Georgia 
UNBRIDLED HISTORY 


Last year, when Donovan Johnson, the ex- 
ecutive director of the Bill Lowe Gallery in 
Atlanta, visited the studio of Georgia art- 
ist Todd Murphy, who had died in 2020, 
to discuss hosting a retrospective on the 
visionary’s career, one work stopped him 
in his tracks: a digital painting of the Na- 
tional Museum of Racing’s Hall of Fame 
jockey Jimmy Winkfield and his horse, 
Murphy’s nod tothe heroic achievements 
of Black jockeys. That painting and more 
than thirty other never-before-seen sculp- 
tures, found objects, and digital paintings 
became Wink, an exhibition examining 
the history and legacy of Black jockeys in 
America, opening at the gallery on October 
7. Along one wall, a peplum dress billows 
over afilm projection of arace, reminiscent 
of the2.11-second-long 1878 film of a Black 
jockey riding agalloping steed, widely con- 
sidered thefirst film ever made. “Todd had 
the ability to synthesize the zeitgeist ina 
unique way,” Johnson says. “It’s redemp- 
tive and beautiful.” 

= lowegallery.com 


FOOD 


Louisiana 
ROLLING IN DOUGH 


It’s not easy to make eight hundred pies 
inone day, but Nancy Brewercan doit. The 
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owner of the Kitchen Shop bakery in the 
small St. Landry Parish town of Grand Co- 
teau, Brewer knows a thing or two about 
pie baking. And she knows more about 
sweet dough pie baking than pretty much 
anyone on earth. The regional Cajun treat 
is folded like a hand pie but has a thicker, 
softer, and sweeter crust than ordinary 
ples; popular fillings include custard, fig, 
lemon, blackberry, and Louisiana sweet 
potatoes. Grand Coteau calls itself the 
Sweet Dough Pie Capital of the World, and 
every fall, the town fittingly throws a Sweet 
Dough Pie Festival; this year (October 29), 
Just like last year, Brewer willserve thespe- 
cial treats from her bakery. “People from 
across the state don’t even know about 
sweet-dough pies,” Brewer says. “But the 
festival sure is super popular.” 

m Cajuntravel.com 


OUTDOORS 


Maryland 


THE ULTIMATE 
RAIL TRAIL 


Autumn excursions on the Western Mary- 
land Scenic Railroad not only showcase 
Appalachian fall color, but they also set 
up adventure seekers for a breezy down- 
hill ride. The Cumberland-to-Frostburg 
rail line can haul a dozen bicycles on its 
roughly fifteen-milerun up andalong Piney 
Mountain. At the top of the routein Frost- 
burg, cyclists join a section of the Great 
Allegheny Passage, a rail trail paralleling 
therailroad back to Cumberland. The path 
is almost entirely coastable, with shaded 
downhill slopes, easy pedaling through 
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Leave the crowds behind and enjoy our local eateries, 
outdoor adventures, and historical landmarks. Scan the QR 


i code or go to the website below to plan your trip. 
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SOU THERN 


tunnels, and striking Allegheny moun- 
tain views from across acentury-old truss 
bridge. (Heading in the other direction, 
the trail leads all the way to Pittsburgh.) 
A newly restored steam locomotive, No. 
1309, might just be chugging down the 
mountain, too. Mothballed in 1956, the 
train reentered service last year, and like 
allengines, the massive marvel has its own 
personality. “Engines are constantly tell- 
ing you what they like or don’t like,” says 
Wesley Heinz, the railroad’s executive di- 
rector. “They haveaheartbeat. They speak 
toyou. They sigh.” 

giwmsr.com 
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Mississippi 
SANDBAR SEASON 


The Mississippi River is an impressive 
sight year-round, but hospitable weather 
and the usually lower water levels make 
fall the perfect season for discovering the 
secret life of the sandbar. Some barren, 
some sylvan, some milesin length, the Mis- 
sissippi’s no-name islets might be here 
one year, gone the next. “We’re basically 
island-hopping,” says professional river- 
man Matthew Burdine of his canoe expe- 
ditions, which guide explorers—from solo 
campers to bluegrass bands to supper 
clubs—to these ephemeral shores. The 
mission: Soaking upallthesecluded natu- 
ral wonder, sunbathing, and fossil hunting 
they afford. Barge traffic, fierce currents, 
and debris, among otherhazards, canspell 
danger for inexperienced boaters, but 
John Ruskey at Quapaw Canoe Company 
out of Clarksdaleand his partner Burdine 
at their new Mississippi River Expeditions 
Out of Memphis run expert-led trips all 
year long. Even first-time paddlers will hit 


their stride in custom-made, hard-to-flip, 
thirty-foot-long craft fit for transporting 
small groups—along with every possible 
party supply. 

m canoememphis.com 

mw island63.com 


ANNIVERSARY 


North 
Carolina 


FARM GIRL 
TO FEMME FATALE 


When Ava Gardner moved to Hollywood 
in the 1940s, stardom was her wildest 
dream. “Shecame from very simple begin- 
nings and became one ofthe most famous 
people in the world,” says Lynell Seabold, 
the executive director of the Ava Gardner 
Museum in downtown Smithfield. Born 
into a family of seven children in a farm- 
house in rural Johnston County, Gardner 
eventually rose to international fame for 
her leading roles in blockbusters such as 
The Killers, The Night of the Iguana, and 
The Barefoot Contessa. She also married 
three of the most iconic celebrities of the 
day: Mickey Rooney, Artie Shaw, and Frank 
Sinatra. The museum’s highlights include 
her costumes—the yellow corseted frock 
from My Forbidden Past, for instance, and 
the one-shouldered black Vera West gown 
from The Killers. This year’s Ava Gardner 
Festival (October7-9) at the museum cel- 
ebrates the hundredth anniversary of her 
birth with film showings, the dedication 
ofa mural and rose garden, anda musical 
tributewith songs from Gardner’s person- 
alrecord collection. ( 
s johnstoncountync.org/ava-gardner as > \ ; a 
World-class Thoroughbred racing, sports betting, great food, and 24/7 action in 
cs Our casino is why Oaklawn is made for good times. Book your stay at Oaklawn.com, 
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In1981, when the Penn Genter’s Heritage 
Days began onSt. Helenalsland, theevent 
consisted of aone-day celebration of Gul- 
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lah Geechee history and culture. People 
loved it so much, recalls St. Helena native 
and cochair of the planning committee 
Marie Gibbs, organizers had to make it 
three times longer. This November 10-12, 
festivities will sprawl across the center’s 
fifty-acre campus-—site of the South’s 
first school for people freed from Slavery. 
“Our history is a legacy we’re preserving 
and protecting,” Gibbs says of the Gul- 
lah Geechee community. “Here we bring 
it back out and let you actually see what 
happened during that time, with music, 
Storytelling, singing, dancing...” That list 
goes on: fish fry, Lowcountry supper, bas- 
ketmaking, art, theater, a Saturday morn- 
ing parade, and a worship service with 
old-time spirituals and call-and-response 
prayer Thursday night at the Brick Baptist 
Church. Don’t miss the chance toimagine 
thatspacein1862,whenthe PennSchool’s 
inaugural classof eighty pupils congregat- 
ed for the first time. 

a penncenter.com/heritage-days 


MUSIC 


Tennessee 


CAVE DWELLERS 


“Going into a cave is timeless, and listen- 
ing to musicthereisasurreal experience,” 
Says Todd Mayo, the founderand Operator 
oftheCaverns, asubterranean live-music 
yenuein Pelham, about an hournorthwest 
of Chattanooga. Mayo broadcasts PBS’s 
Emmy-winning Bluegrass Underground 
from the Caverns, and the Spot even won 
G&G’s Favorite Southern Music Venue 
Bracket earlier this year, On October 8 
and 9, the Caverns will host its inaugural 
CaveFest, with shows both underground 


andintherecently added surface-levelam- 
phitheater. “For this first Cave Fest, weare 
80ing back to our bluegrass roots,” Mayo 
Says; headliners include Sam Bush, the 
Infamous Stringdusters, Leftover Salm- 
on, Rising Appalachia, Yonder Mountain 
String Band, and surprise collaborations 
with the festival’s artistin residence, Lind- 
say Lou. “We will have some late jams in 
the cave going deep into the night,” Mayo 
promises. “And look out for Travis Stinson 
of the Volunteer String Band—he has one 
ofthe most amazing voices in bluegrass.” 

w thecaverns.com 


ART 


Texas 


OUTSIDE THE BOX 


From the 1950s through 1979, a Houston 
postal worker named Jeff McKissack col- 
lected scrapsof metal, bricks, gears, man- 
nequins, statues, and rogue tractor parts 
and then used them to erect a mazelike 
three-thousand-square-foot monument 
dedicated tohis favorite fruit.“The Orange 
Show Monumentis a performance venue 
inside a massive whirligig wonder wheel,” 
Says Tommy Ralph Pace, the executive di- 
rector of the Orange Show Center for Vi- 
sionary Art (OSCVA), the foundation that 
protects and promotes thissite and other 
outsiderartworksin Houston. Through ex- 
hibits, performances, classes, publicartin- 
stallations, and an annual springtime pa- 
rade of decorated cars, “we’re poking at 
the notion of who is an artist,” Pace says. 

This fall, OSCVA caps offits fortieth year 
withaworkshop, exhibit, and performance 
by the Alabama found-object artist Lon- 

nie Holley, and a show by the Mississippi 

Hill Country Blues players R.L. Boyceand 

Lightnin’ Malcolm. 

® orangeshow.org 
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CJ e 2 
Virginia 

LOVE SHRINE 


These days, lovestruck couples rely on 
Sports arenajumbotronsorskywriters to 
publicly spell out their affection in pixels or 


puffs of airplane exhaust. But at the turn 
of the twentieth century, James H. Dooley, 
a Virginia businessman and the owner of 
Maymont, Richmond’s Gilded Age estate 
turned park, chose to honor his wife, Sarah 
“Sallie” May, with the construction of what 
isstillthelargest Tiffany glass windowina 
private homein America. When thecouple 
built their summer abode, Swannanoa, a 
Blue Ridge Mountain Italianate marble 
manor, heordered a four-thousand-piece, 
twelve-by-twelve-foot testament to their 
love, with her image glowing atits center. “I 
always tell grooms having weddings here, 
‘Mr. Dooley built all this for his wife; you’re 
going tohave tostepit up!” says Adrianne 
Boyer, a director at the private property, 
which is also decked out with oak parquet 
flooring, coffered ceilings, and cherubic 
frescoes. Swannanoa sat abandoned and 
exposed to the elements during the Great 
Depression, butit’s still remarkably intact, 
with scheduled dates for public visits run- 
ning through late fall. 
= skyline-swannanoa-inc.square.site 


ART 


Washington, 
D.C. 


FOLK HEROES 


“The artists in We Are Made of Stories: 
Self-Taught Artists in the Robson Fam- 
ily Collection followed their own stars 
and shaped artistic practices that suit- 
ed their needs in a particular time and 
place,” says Leslie Umberger, a curator at 
the Smithsonian American Art Museum, 
which recently opened the powerful exhi- 
bition of self-taught artists’ work (it runs 
through March 26, 2023). “Some used 
art as a means of bearing witness, others 
for asserting presence and identity,” she 
says. “Some used art as a language that 
transcended the verbal.” The exhibition 
traces the rise of forty-three artists in the 
twentieth century—close to half of them 
from the South, including Alabama’s Bill 
Traylor, who drew graphic silhouettes on 
paperboard, and South Carolina’s Sam 
Doyle, who painted scenes of St. Helena 
Island life on tin siding. While most of the 
artists have been recognizedinmuseums, 
several remain largely unknown, their art 
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That’s 
My Jam 


How Biscuit Love 
biscuits meet their 
delicious match 


Karland Sarah Worley opened 
their first Biscuit Love asa food 
truckin Nashville in 2012, andasa 
sweet success story, the business 
has grown to threelocationsin 
Tennessee. The couple will open 
their first out-of-state spot this 
fallin Birmingham and serve their 
buttery biscuits topped with hot 
chicken, sausage gravy, peanut 
butter frosting, orahomemade 
jam."Alotof people overdojams 
with a one-to-one or one-to-two 
fruit-to-sugar ratio, but | thinkit 
tastes better whenit's not overly 
sweet,” Karl says. And allourjams 
use the same recipe, so you can 
just flip out the fruits depending 
onwhat's in season" 


BISCUIT LOVE JAM 
Yield: 1 quart 


INGREDIENTS 

3 1b. peaches, or 

whatever fruitis inseason, 
pitted andsliced 

4% lb. granulated sugar 

I tsp. pure vanilla extract 
Itsp. salt 

2 tbsp. butter 


PREPARATION 

Combine fruit, sugar, vanilla 
extraot, and saltinalarge 
saucepan over medium heat. 
Cook until the mixture reaches 
218°F onacandy thermometer, 
about 30 minutes. Remove from 
heat and oarefully add butter 
and stir untilit's melted and fully 
incorporated. Allowjam to cool. 
—Caroline Sanders Clements 
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Last February, when a water pipe bu 
in the Oglebay Institute Glass Museum 
in Wheeling, flooding the display cases of 
chalices, vases, and the famous five-foot- == 
tall, sixteen-gallon Sweeney punch bowl, 47 i. 
curators looked at the situation as goblet ' 
half full. “We used it as an opportunity to 
doathirty-year makeover,” says Holly Mc- / 
Cluskey, the institute’s curator of glass, . 
who, with her team, cleaned and invento- 
ried all fourthousand pieces of locally made 
glassondisplay.Inthenineteenth century, 
Wheeling became a glassmaking power- 
house thanks to a fortuitous intersection 
ofresources:sand fromthe OhioRiverand 
anatural abundance of limestone;a boun- 
ty ofcheap fuel sources including coal and 
natural gas; andaninfluxof travelers pass- 
ing throughonsteamboats, railroads, and 
the first federally funded road. Fifty per- 
centofall pressed glass usedin thecountry 
atthetimecame from this area. On Novem- 
ber7, the museumwillreopen tothe public 
with upgraded jet-black display cases and 
jewelry-storelighting to enhancetheview- 
ing experience, as wellas amore thorough 
look at the hands behind the heirlooms. 
“We're focusing on the process, the prod- 
uct, and the people,” McCluskey says. “For 
one piece of glass, there were as many as 
thirty workers involved in making it.” 

sg oionline.com 


—Larry Bleiberg, Caroline Sanders 
Clements, Kinsey Gidick, Jennifer Kornegay, 
Lindsey Liles, Alexandra Marvar, T. Edward 
Nickens, Jonathan Shipley, Madeline 
Weinfield, and Tom Wilmes 


From time to time, we make our subsoriber list availabloto s ! 


offers via postal mail, please write to Garden & Gun Customer 
Mailing List, P.O, Box 6318, Harlan, |A 61593-1818, andinclude 
acopy of your mailing label or provide your name andaddress 
oxactlyas they currently appear on your mailing label, 
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| re. I was gonna quit 
rinkin’, unless I was by 
myself or with somebody.” 


—R.L. BURNSIDE 
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Your 
Membership 
Awaits 


Inthe Garden & Gun Society, discovenavibrant 
community ofreaders and friends. Uponjoining, 
members unlock aslew ofenticing privileges, 
including early ticketing for G&G events, access 
toaSouthern concierge, curated treasures with 
eachissue, andan invitation to the annual 

reunion-style Society Gathering. 
Need we say more? 


Contact Alexandra Karn at 
sooiety@gardenandgun.com or 
843:8054200 for more information. 


BIRDS OF 

AFEATHER 

Establish or renew your 
membership toreceive this 
handmade Plum Thicket pin, 
crafted exclusively for Society 
members by Charleston, South 
Carolina, brand Brackish. 
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G&G Seafood Rodeo 


Pensacola, Florida 


In partnership with Visit Pensacola, G&G hosted an 
exclusive waterfront weekend featuring offshore 
fishing, creative Blade and Bow bourbon cocktails, 
and a collaborative sea-to-table dinner curated by 
star chefs and inspired by the bounty of Pensacola 


Bay—with a welcome reception presented ! f ’ 4 =—3 a, 2 ! 
alongside Grady-White Boats. Vy x PPMP TAYE erp "y wv? 
1. Grady-White boats are docked for guest ee oi a. 


4 
exploration at the welcome cocktail reception. ey 
2. The Orange Oasis by mixologist Katie Garrett. 

with Blade and Bow bourbon. 3. From left =.) ’ 
Chels Ed Lordman, James Briscione, and Gregg a, 7 peat “hi 
McCarthy. 4. The second course: seared Florida — i ; Dy 4 | 
tilefish with safiron braised leeks, C&D Mill cream ; 
corn polenta, and kale panade. 
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Jast Fork Feast 
New York City 
In honor of Asheville’s unique maker spirit, East 
Fork Pottery, Explore Asheville, and G&G hosted 
friends of the magazine for a special private dinner 
al Ginny's Supper Club in Harlem. Attendees 
enjoyed a collaborative menu by chef Ashleigh 
Shanti, music by Mad Mike featuring Big Blue, 
and wine, spirits, and beer from Asheville-based 
partners VIDL by Wicked Weed Brewing, Eda 
Rhyne Distilling Company, and Burial Beer. 
5. From left: Luisa Yen, public relations director 
for Explore Asheville; Jael Skeffington, founder of 
French Broad Chocolates, chef Ashleigh Shanti 
of Good Hot Fish; and Marla Tambellini, vice 
president of marketing for Explore Asheville. 
6. French 75s made with gin from Eda Rhyne 
Distilling Company. 7. From left: Paul Solis with 
Jule Vadnal, deputy editor of Domino, Alex Weiss 
Hills, senior developer for Pratt Institute, and wile 
Samantha Weiss Hills, deputy editor of commerce 
for Domino and Saveur magazines. 8. East 
Fork Pottery items adom every table. 9. Connie 
Matisse, CEO and cofounder of East Fork Pottery. 
and daughter Vita Matisse. 10. A delectable 
side dish of sweet potatoes with ogiri and 
ramp chermoula. 
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SIGNATURE EVENTS 


Mark your calendar for these upcoming Garden & Gun experiences 


Bourbon Heritage 
Month Dinner 

September 29 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Together with Louisville Tourism, 
Garden & Gun hosts a seated dinner 
in New Orleans in celebration of 
Bourbon Heritage Month. The 


10th Annual Shoot 


November S 
Adairsville, Georgia 


Join us for the tenth anniversary 
of the Annual Shoot, featuring a 
day in the field, a Southern lunch, 
Blade and Bow cocktails, and an 
awards ceremony. This year’s 


ristT GARDENANDGUN.COM/EVENTS 


MORE. 


FOR 


event is hosted at Georgia’s 
Barnsley Resort, a historic estate 
with a renowned shooting facility 
created in partnership with Beretta. 


evening features a curated menu 
accompanied by specialty bourbon 
cocktails and tastings to bring the 
flavors of Kentucky to the Big Easy 


Spirit of Asheville 
November 13-15 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Join Garden & Gun for a multiday 
celebration of Asheville’s creative 
spirit. Alongside G&G editors and 
staff, tour a variety of local galleries, 
studios, and artistic spaces, then 
experience the city’s artful food 
and drink scene. 


Sunday Suppers 


ywovEe Bae i ‘ ; 

eww ATS | a! Select Sundays through 
nn | They y DI february 2023 
j J | BER | 7 : ‘ Atlanta, Georgia 


Celebrate the tradition of 

Sunday suppers with G&G at the 
Garden & Gun Club. Select Sundays, 
executive chef Sam Davis will 
collaborate with esteemed culinary 
talents on a three-course family- 
style dinner, paired with wine. Guests 
are invited to relax and enjoy Sunday 
supper the way it was meant to be 
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G&G Society Weekend 


October 13-16 
San Antonio, Texas 


Block Parties at the 179 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Select Fridays through March 2023 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Join Garden & Gun at the Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery to celebrate the launch of 
G&G's latest issues with our Bourbon 
Block Parties. Every other month, 
guests have the opportunity to view 
the newest edition of the magazine 
while enjoying live music, local 

food truck bites, artisan wares, and 
signature cocktails served from the 
iconic Blade and Bow horse trailer. 


Mark your calendars for a much anticipated getaway among 
friends. This year, Society members are invited to join G&G in 

San Antonio. With live music, unforgettable meals, Blade and Bow 
cocktails, enviable sporting excursions, and accommodations at the 
chic Hotel Emma, located in the heart of the historic Pear! District, 
the weekend promises a true Hill Country experience. 


Outings include a custom hat fitting at the renowned Paris 
Hatters and a private tour of the San Antonio Botanical Garden. 
Members will also have the chance to join G&G editor in chief 
David DiBenedetto, as well as contributing editors Latria Graham 
and Vivian Howard, in conversation. 
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BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 


The Dirt 


hisperer 


BEHIND EVERY GOOD GARDENER IS A COMPOST HEAP 


t’s my wife whohas the green thumb. 
Alsothe greenspirit. She walks into 
our garden of a morning and sings 
out, “Hello, everybody!” And the 
flowers, vegetables, shrubs, and vol- 
unteer ground covers(except for the 
goutweed, whichis hateful and bent 
on achieving global domination) all 
straighten upand beam. 

Whereas me, what | want from plants 
is produce. In Eden, even, | would have 
struggled to suppress my natural tenden- 
cy to glare at tomato plants, for instance, 
and snap: 

“Grow! You know! Tomatoes. Big red 
ones! That’s yourjob!” 

My job is compost. My job and my vo- 
cation. If only our tomato plants were as 
devoted to producing big red juicy toma- 
toes asl am to producing good rich loamy 
soil, we would have so many tomatoes we 
wouldn’t knowwhat todo. 

That’s how much compost we have, but 
that’s allright, it’s there, collectedly seeth- 
ing, simmering, getting furtherand further 
into itself; waiting. And those plantsin the 
garden? Every damn one of them sprang 
up through—via—athick layer ofmy home- 
made dirt. 

If! weremoreofagrandstander,| would 
standout inthe garden andcrow: 

“1 am Chthon! Creator of earth! What 
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Mother Nature does, | do for a purpose! | 
agronomize decay!” 

Chthon comes from the Greek word for 
soil. Some people will tell you to pronounce 
it thon, but what do they knowabout hand- 
made humus? | get the whole thing in there, 
the Ch, the th, and the on. And | get just 
about everything break-downable into 
ourloam. 

There should be a term for compost- 
ing giftedness. “Black thumb” suggests a 
clumsy carpenter. “Midas touch” is about 
yellow gold. Whichis useless in the enrich- 
ment of protosoil. 

I'll tell you something yellow that does 
lenda good dealto compost. A waste mate- 
rial drawn by excretory organs fromcircu- 
latory fluids that is commonly, shamefully 
wasted indeed, even though it is so grati- 
fyingly applicable, in the most direct way, 
toblack gold. 

It’s okay if a cat does it too. | checked. 
(Not number two, though. Workit out with 
yourcat as! have with Jimmy.) 

You can learn things from compost. 
Strength of everyday materials, for in- 
stance. After fifty-some-odd years of run- 
ning into peanut shells of indeterminate 
age, I would say, just as an estimate, that 
you could build a peanut-hull house that 
would last for quite awhile. 

You may be more of a social butterfly 


thanlam, but tome, this is something good 
about composting: You can—probably 
will—doit by yourself. Nobody pops upand 
says, “You missed aspot” toacomposter. 

Don’t be fussy about your compost, 
friends. Gather ye rosebuds, gather ye ci- 
gar butts, gather ye grapefruit rinds (not 
suitable for compost? An old spouses’ 
tale); bung ’emallinand let’ematit. 

They will decompose. What else are they 
going todo? 

Not going to die. Not going to run ram- 
pant. What else about your property can 
you say that about? 

Bounteous decay, it is, that draws upon 
the energies of ashes, blood, grounds, 
mowings, rakings, newspaper clippings 
(real news, physical news), shrimp shells 
(I know, you want to keep animals out; it 
can be done), animal fur. Name something 
that blends as many elementsasa properly 
receptive compost heap. 

The internet? Oh? There’s an entry on 
the internet for squooshed invasive cater- 
pillars? Plenty of room in a good compost 
heap for just that strange oozy element. 
A witch’s brew, compost would be, if it 
weren't soruddy wholesome. It is dirt, peo- 
ple, not something “soil-like,” but soil itself. 
Asource oframpant greenness and also— 
think back, further back—pretty damn 
close to perhaps the primal playsubstance. 

The World Wide Web, pfff. Have you 
searched there for compost humor? You'll 
finda fewdusty attempts. 

SORRY I’M LATE 1 WAS TURNING MY 
COMPOST. 

1AM NOT AMUSHROOMSO DON’T KEEP 
ME IN THE DARK AND THROW COMPOST 
AT ME. 

STRAIGHT OUTTA COMPOST. 

Eh. You know this, already, before! say it: 
Thereisonly onecompost drollery that en- 
dures. don’t know whocameupwithit.Ido 
knowthat I haveit ona T-shirt somewhere: 

COMPOST HAPPENS. 

But here’s some philosophy | can offer, 
justasmidgen toolong forareadable shirt: 

{F COMPOST IS WHERE IT SHOULD BE IN 
YOUR LIFE, WHEN SOMETHING GOES BAD 
YOU CANFEEL GOOD ABOUT IT. & 
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